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At old St. Marys, in 
Georgia, part of the cere 
mony of a memorial service 
held for General Washing- 
ton was a mock funeral 
The citizens marched down 
Osborne Street to the water 
front, where they met a 
boat on which was a casket 
draped with the Flag. This 
casket was borne up Os- 
borne Street and with due 
ceremony and the firing of 
guns was interred. To 
mark the spot four live 
oaks were planted, only one 
of which remains. Many 
years after this a street well 
and pump was driven at 
this spot. All four oaks 
lived till after the Civil 
War, when three of them 
died at almost the same 
time. This great old tree 
was photographed and is 
nominated by Mr. George 
D. Pratt, of New York, for 
a Place in the Hall of 
Fame for Trees. 





The famous Peace Tree, Santiago, Cuba 


The Hall of Fame for T 


ae 
J 





The Washington Oak and Old City Pump at St. Marys, Georgia 


Cw 


Under the “Peace Tree” 
near Santiago an exchange 
of prisoners was made, 
after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. One of the 
most famous of these was 
Lieut. Hobson (who had 
been held by the Spanish 
ds a prisoner of war), 
hero of the sinking of the 
Merrimac in the channel 


to prevent the escape of 


Cervera’s fleet. The pho- 
tograph is by Underwood 
& Underwood and the 
tree was nominated for the 
Hall of Fame by the late 
Col. Wm. E. Rogers, him- 
self a veteran of the Civil 
War and a former resident 


of Washington, D. C. 


Cw 
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On Weed Street, in old 
St. Marys, Georgia, still 
stands a tree which has the 
distinction of being the old- 
est pecan tree in the State, 
according to information 
furnished by Miss R. Lee 
Russell, of that place. The 
nut from which this tree 
grew, says Miss Russell, 
was taken from a barrel of 
pecans picked up at sea 
about 1840 by Captain 
Samuel F. Flood, master 
of a small  coastwise 
schooner owned by citizens 
of St. Marys. The Cap- 
tain brought the nuts home, 
distributed some among his 
friends and planted himself 
those that were left. De- 
scendants of these trees are 
all over the town, but this 
is the only one of the 
original trees still living 
and bearing annually. 
This was also photo- 
graphed and nominated 
by Mr. Pratt. 





Famed as Georgia’s Oldest Pecan Tree, at St. Marys 
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Wild Refugees 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 





OME years ago several of my fellow wild-life lovers and back in his tall reeds and papyrus. The elephant considers 
I were having a discussion, not on the worthiness of the the deep forest a sanctuary. Indeed, wild game seems never 
idea of a sanctuary for the game, but on the practical voluntarily to expose itself without a refuge in mind. I have, 
nature of it. The prevailing question through a lifetime of studying him in 
seemed to be—will wild brother get the his haunts, come to believe that a white- 
idea after you have gone to the expense 
and trouble of making the sanctuary, ty 
of providing the refuge? Can it be put hi 4, 
across to him when he does not read the 
daily papers and the game laws? 
Now that the sanctu- 
ary idea has been tested 











tail stag never lies down for his daily 
siesta without first getting a line on the 
surrounding landscape, estimating the 
avenues for the approach of enemies, 
and the avenues of escape for him— 
always having in mind 
some definite sanctuary 
as the goal of his flight. 

Perhaps I can give no 
better illustration of the 


over a sufficient period of 
years to afford us a sound 
basis for judgment, it 
should be of great interest J , © truth of this principle than 
r by describing the behavior 
of an old acquaintance of 
mine that we always call 
the Blackhorn Buck. I 
know for a fact that he is 
still alive; and he owes his 
survival more than anything 
else to the sagacity with 
which he has always fore- 
thought his escape, and the 
wary precision with which he 


to all who have an affec- 
tionate concern in the 
preservation and welfare of 
game. 

It has long been a hobby 
with me, a hobby almost 
raised to the dignity of a 
passion, to roam through 
game sanctuaries, but more 
especially to hang along their 
borders, primarily to watch 
the wild life, especially in re- 
lation to the whole sanctuary 
idea. Perhaps a few stories of 
what I have seen may help to 


executed it. 

His refuge was one that 
nature had made. We called 
it The Ocean, and it has been 
answer the question,—does a so called since the days of the 
hunted thing know that a refuge Hileman Revolution, and since a time long 
is a refuge ? In giving wild things places of inviolate safety, prior to that had probably been 

Whether or not they were aware We ate engaged in preserving for posterity one of sed by deer as a natural refuge, 
of the fact, the originators of sanc- the noblest and most defenseless aspects of our in the days when the Indians and 
tuaries were following a scheme ancient natural heritage the black wolves took a grievous 
which, although not devised for toll of the whitetail in the deep 
this purpose by nature, is nevertheless a natural affair. For pine forests of the Carolina coastal country. The Ocean is 
every woodsman everywhere knows that game considers cer- a stretch of what to the hunter is practically inviolate terri- 
tain places natural sanctuaries. The African buffalo comes tory. About five miles long by three wide, it is a wild tangle 
forth on the plains to feed; but at the slightest alarm he is of greenery, so overrun with smilax and supplejack vines 
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that a man has to get down on all fours to get under the dense 
But the footing is little better than that afforded by 
Moreover there 


canopy. 
a morass which quakes at the lightest step. 
are abysmal alligator dens—black pits of hades—and the 
whole region is haunted by the dread presence of the lordly 
and sinister diamondback. What woodsman wants to stoop 
along a dim trail of eternal twi- 
light that is thus waylaid? Men 
stay out of that place, and dogs 
adopt a conciliatory and bash- 


But 


they 


ful attitude toward it. 


deer—possibly because 
know that 
their enemies 
dread it—have 
always found 
it an incom- 

sanc- 
tuary. Ifa 


deer is started 


parable 


anywhere 
within two or 
three miles of 
this natural 
refuge, he will 
almost invari- 
ably make for 
it. Some, in- 
deed, head for 
it too directly 
and_infallibly, 
thereby af- 
fording the 
hunter a 
chance to in- 
tercept them 
on certain 
stands and 
crossings. But 
the old Black- 
horn Buck played his cards with more finesse. I 
known him to get up in front of a whole string of shout- 
ing drivers, deliberately run back through them, turn on 
a slow arc and circle their ends and a long line of standers, 
fastness of The 


have 


and with circuitous precision win to the 
Ocean while all his pursuers and all his 
wondering what in the world had become of him. 


ambushers were 
I have 
known him, started on a river-bank three miles or more from 
his beloved refuge, to run parallel to the river for two full 
miles, and then make a right-angle turn which would bring 
him to The Ocean. 

All this, you say, is natural. 


favorite maneuvers of the hunted to gain a refuge. 


All woodsmen know these 
But the 
fact is less interesting than its wide implication, which is 
that wild brother knows the full significance of a refuge 


when that constitutes a natural barrier between him and his 


Precisely the same thing seems to be true when 


enemies. 










Charles H. Scribner 


man, out of common sense, decency, and compassion, creates 
artificial sanctuaries. Game is almost immediate in its per- 
ception of such places as refuges; and of course experience 
fast develops the feeling of security that such realms of safety 
inspire. 

When England first invaded Ireland the section held by 
the invader 
was known as 
the Pale. All 
territory out- 
side was con- 
sidered 
less, and the 


law- 


inhabitants 
thereof 
barians. 


bar- 
But 
we have im- 
proved on this 
medieval 
We 


set aside pales 


scheme. 
for the com- 
fort and aid of 


those who 





Alfred 0. Gross might readily 
be conquered. 
Today, in 


America, with 


Game birds object to noise 
and experience extraordi- 
nary relief when they may 
safely in a quiet, 
protected place 


the 
that 
and the facili- 


weapons 


rela x 
we have 


ties of trans- 
portation that 


This Mule-deer doe was 
apparently fearless and her 
curiosity as to what it was 
all about finally made my 
close approach and this 
interesting study possible 


we enjoy, wild 
life could, 
within a_ piti- 
fully brief pe- 
riod of time, 
be utterly ex- 
terminated. 
But man’s heart stays his hand; and what might otherwise be 
a mere slayer becomes a sparer and a preserver. 

Around the game refuge in Orquic Valley, in southern 
Pennsylvania, there is stretched a rusty wire enclosing about 
thirteen hundred acres of wild mountain land. It is a typi- 
cal game refuge of the modern day for the wild things likely 
to be found amid such surroundings—deer, wild turkeys. 
ruffed grouse. But the place could never be made inviolate 
by a mere wire: what makes it safe for the game is the senti- 
from the occasional hunter from the 





ment of the woodsmen 
city, off for an outing, to the grizzled old native mountaineer. 
To every one of them the wire is as distinctly and almost as 
sacredly a symbol as the Flag. To learn how far genuine 
respect for the law can really go, one ought to study the atti- 
tude of the Pennsylvania hunter toward the wire. 

“Dang you!” I heard one old backwoodsman warn a ven- 


turesome amateur, “if you cross that wire, I’ll mistook you 
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for a deer on this side. A man has to be crazy in this country 
to act like you,”” he ended. 

On many occasions I have roused deer near this sanctuary ; 
and it is a foregone conclusion that they will at once make 
for it—whether they be a mile from it or merely in the wild 
mountain road that runs along one side of it. Indeed I have 
known deer to come a full mile down one side of the Path 
Valley mountain, cross the wide creek, go through the old 
cattail meadows, cross the state highway, and never rest until 
they are safe in the refuge a good two miles from where they 
were started. Especially in the hunting season, if one who 
wants to watch the deer will take up a stand near the wire 
in the late evening or in the pearly twilight of dawn, he is 
not likely to fail to discern the shadowy silent figures of deer, 
true spirits of the virgin 
forest, stealing warily out or 
in. Outbound, 
the wire they seem to take on 


once across 


a more especial degree of 
wariness; inbound, almost as 
soon as they are within the 
limits of the refuge, they ap- 
pear to regain a composure. 
They relax. If we will only 
imagine ourselves in their 
places, surely we can appre- 
ciate the extraordinary relief 
that must be theirs when they 
come safely to a quiet place. 

Because wild turkeys ob- 
ject to noise so much more 
than do deer, and because 
they do not feed so vora- 
ciously as deer, a flock will 
often pass an entire hunting 
season wholly within the 
limits of the sanctuary. They 
know as well as do the wari- 
est stags that, where no man 
ever walks and no gun ever 
sounds, the chances for safety 
are best. It may exasperate 
the hunter to have the turkey 
so contented to stay sequest- 
ered as Thanksgiving draws 
near ; but eventually even the 
For 


the preservation of one whole 


hunter does not lose. 


flock should mean that next year the hinter-lands as well as 
the refuge will have its grand game birds. 

“Yes,” I once heard a thwarted old hunter exclaim as he 
listened to a gobbler deep in the fragrant heart of the refuge, 
“you can laugh at me now, but next year I'll hang up one of 
your children.” 

In states in which there are great National Parks, the over- 
flow of game from them affords sport where none was to be 
had prior to the establishment of these great protected areas. 
As a boy, in Buncombe County, North Carolina, deer-hunt- 





Interestedly, wild brother looks out from a vantage 
point on high, serene in the consciousness of his safety 
and protection in a sanctuary 


ing, | know, was a thing practically unknown. I never even 
saw or heard of a deer in the country south of Asheville and 
east of the French Broad River. Recently I tried to enter- 
tain with some good deer-hunting a friend from that very 
region, where formerly a stag would have created as much 
of a sensation as a mountaineer who didn’t moonshine. To 
my utter amazement my friend said: 

“T don’t care about deer-hunting. We get almost too much 
of it now, since the Pisgah Forest Reserve was established.” 

The beneticence of the sanctuary idea appears in yet an- 
other way. Many states have no game sanctuaries but do 
have a good many clubs owning and controlling vast pre- 
serves, where the hunting is done with intelligent considera- 
tion and with strict observance of the law. Game soon dis- 
covers that life in 
place is far safer than life in 
the wilds that are prowled 
over by trapper, the poacher, 


such a 


and the general bushwhacker. 
Here, then, is a singular and 
just return for the obedience 
to law: for we here discover 
an organization formed pri- 
marily for purposes of sport, 
for the hunting and killing 
of game; yet into its pre- 
wild 


used else- 


serves throng things 


that are worse 
where. It is an old 
that natives often complain 
that their old hunting- 


taken 


story 


grounds have _ been 
from them by rich men. Yet 
if these natives were truly 
discerning, they could not 
fail to recognize that the 
presence of a fine club in their 
vicinity is the insurance, and 
perhaps the only one, of a 
continuance of a supply of 
game for all. Club members 
who obey the laws—and it is 
my observation that they do 
so with cheerful compliance 


—are doing for the outlander 


Forest Service 


far more than he does for 
himself. I have 
who, with others, killed five 
fine stags on his own place during the latest season. 


a friend 


‘There haven’t been so many deer on my place in my 
told me. ‘They are from the Club, whose 
lands join mine. For the sportsman, and perhaps for every- 
body else, the best neighbors to have are those who obey the 
law. If it hadn’t been for the refuge of the Club lands, the 
fire-hunters and the doe-killers would long since have de- 


memory, he 


stroyed the whole race of deer in our part of the country.” 
In the establishment of a sanctuary for any kind of game, 
more can and should be done than the mere setting aside of 
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Biological Survey 


Turkeys are not likely to come into fields, though they love to forage in the stubble of wheat, barley and rice. 
They are inordinately fond of acorns and a sanctuary for turkeys should always have large trees for their roosting 


wild lands as inviolate. The children of nature are so human 
that they like good things to eat; and it is the easiest matter 
in the world judiciously to attract them by food. They find 
it quickly; and when they have made the discovery, appar- 
ently they are swift to spread abroad the glad tidings. More- 
over, they infallibly remember places where they have been 
fed. 
in remote and utterly different regions two thousand miles 
away, will return to the tiny ponds where they had such won- 
Do we ever forget a grill, whether 


Even far migrants, after a seven or eight months’ stay 


derful dinners long ago. 
large or small, where we once enjoyed a perfect repast? 





It is perhaps a commonplace thing for me to say that deer 
can be attracted by salt; yet until one has actually tried, it is 
truly astonishing how far wary old bucks and mincing does 
will come to get this relish. I put fifty pounds of rock salt 
among some old stumps in the heart of a dense thicket to 
test this theory; and for a period of three years deer came 
literally for miles to the spot. When the last of the salt had 
been washed into the ground by the rains, the deer pawed up 
an area as large as a big table and licked the wet sand im- 
pregnated with the salt. As farmers know to their misgiving, 
almost any kind of tender growing (Continuing on page 628) 


H. D. Swan 


For a sanctuary for deer, cut-over land is best, such as the stretches found in Michigan, Wisconsin and Maine, which 
were formerly timbered, for here heavy thickets grow, serving both to obstruct the hunter and shelter the deer 


























“Yoho: 


A Story of the 


Canadian Rockies 


By Trrus ULKE 


OT far from the main crest of the Rocky Mountains 
in British Columbia, Canada, is a land of unsurpassed 
natural beauty. Nowhere else in the world are there 

finer mountains to climb, better trout streams to fish, or 

They 


Indian, meaning 


more wonderful flowers and fossils to see and study. 
call it Yoho Park—‘‘Yoho” 
wonder and delight. 

The picturesque little town of Field, from where climbers 


from the 


start on the day’s journey to the mountains, lies in the 
very center of the park. Traveling light in khaki or cordu- 
roy suits and with hobnailed shoes and leggings, they carry 
an ice ax or stout stick and binoculars, and on their backs 
a rucksack containing cooking utensils, a supply of grub, 
fish hooks and There is also rope and a 
sleeping bag, the whole not weighing more than thirty 


toilet articles. 
pounds. ‘They hike to the nearest station and pitch their 
camps at the base or on the slope of the mountain, and rest 
awhile before the ascent. Day comes early in the mountains, 
and they will be up and gone hours before most folks are 
awake. 

Oldtimers generally succeed in making the climb, collect- 
ing plants and returning to camp before nightfall; but 
sometimes fate, or whatever you may wish to call it, takes 
I am thinking of the day 
Alice, a plucky 


a hand and alters the schedule. 
when three of us set out for Lake O’ Hara. 
little girl from Seattle; Frank, a strong man from Van- 
couver, and I, started out, though the weather was none 
too promising. We were all seasoned enough to know that 
it would probably not be a good day for climbing, but it 
was then or not at all for the other two, who had to get 
back to business. We pegged along briskly over the Trilo- 
bite Trail to Dennis Pass, 7,500 feet up. A drizzling 
rain fell, and as we kept along the crest line we ran into 
both snow and hail. A second pass seemed to land us at 
the head of Boulder Creek Valley, but a thick fog hindered 
rapid progress. Several hours of arduous rock work, with 
occasional use of the rope and ticklish climbing over loose 
shale and soft snow slides brought us to Duchesnay Pass, 
more than 1,300 feet higher than Dennis Pass. There above 
timber line, and wet and cold, we melted some snow over 
“canned heat” for water for refreshing lemonade and peered 
down through a rift in the mist. A band of sixteen moun- 
tain goat browsed on the slope, and there were fresh tracks 


of the coyote. Here and there pincushions of carpet pinks, 





Twin Falls, at the head of the Yoho Valley—six 
hundred feet high. A beautiful trail winds up the 
Valley to Twin Falls and Yoho Glacier 


lovely purple saxifrages and yellow drabas peeped out from 
among the boulders. Over the pass we came upon extensive 
snow fields, some of which, blood red in color, revealed the 
curious red snow plant, Sphaerella nivalis. It was great 
sport sliding down the snowy sides of the mountain despite 
the drizzling rain. Traversing the long slope of Mt. Odaray 
lake-dotted 


From our map we 


we reached the lower muskeg region, and 
boulder-strewn, late in the afternoon. 
learned that Lake O’Hara lay in a pocket around the shoul- 
der of the mountain, but we mistook an unnamed lake for 
the one adjoining O’Hara, and instead of keeping to the 


right as we should have, we partly circled it to the left, 
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Following the trail to the Summit, one climbs steadily 
higher, higher—through a country superbly beautiful and 
inspiring. The riders are at Burgess Pass—approaching 
the Summit. This is an ambitious trip and one that is 
usually an all-day affair, even on horseback 








and were lost for the time being. It was too late to turn 
back, so we decided to make the best of a bad situation. We 
built a fire on a rock near the shore in a mossy dell sur- 
rounded by fragrant balsam firs, and cooked our dinner. 
Many a time I have fared worse in a city hostelry and, it 
goes without saying, oftentimes have I had less appetite for 
food. Boullion, sardines, cakes, oranges and tea—a fare 
that gave us new life, and prompted the desire to move on, 
even in the dark. Frank would not risk going through thick 
timber at night, so we continued down the side of the 
boulder-beset cataract leading away from the unnamed lake. 
It was squeamish business climbing over hundreds of logs 
and dodging the sink holes among the deep moss and lichen- 
covered rocks. At midnight, while it still drizzled a bit, 
we made a good-sized fire and, resting on partly dried balsam 
boughs, snatched a few cat naps. We prepared breakfast 
at an hour when many city folks are returning from the 








night clubs. ‘Then we packed our duds, found the Cataract 
Brook trail and trundled on to the bungalow camp at won- 
drous Lake O’Hara. The camp hostess gave us a greeting 
we shall never forget, and while Frank and I sat before 
a cheerful log fire and smoked, the little lady from Seattle 
threw herself down on a comfortable bed and slept the 
sleep of the just. Five hours later we mounted three sturdy 
ponies and rode to the railroad station, caught our train 
and were back at Field in the afternoon, a bit sleepy, it is 
true, but willing to do it all over again some other time. 
On another day the sun seemed to light the whole world 
and nature smiled from highest peak to deepest valley. I 
was alone, carefree as to time and in a pensive mood. Before 
the climb, near a spring on the trail, I prepared my stand- 
ard meal—fried bacon, bouillon, bread and butter, and two 
cups of tea. Dinner, the last meal of the day on this occa- 
sion, consisted of the things already named and in addition 
fried trout, stewed mushrooms, sorrel salad and strawberries. 
On the way to the top of Mt. Stephen, over 10,000 feet 


above the sea, is a thick bed of what is one of the most 





Camp at Wapta. Wapta is an &mile pony ride west 
of Lake O’Hara—the eastern entrance to Yoho Park. 
Like most of the Rocky Mountain lakes, the color of 
Wapta is an indescribable green. On its shores is Wapta 
Bungalo Camp, with its rustic community house and 
attractive group of detached log cabins 
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marvelous deposits of the world’s oldest fossils. Molds 
and casts of scores of kinds of extinct marine plants and 
animals of the Cambrian age and believed to have lived 
about fifty million years ago, are imbedded there in black 
shale rock. Strange creatures, these fossils, some resembling 
giant sowbugs, fleas and shrimps, and others being stony 
sponges, lamp shells and marine worms. ‘They are well 
preserved and in countless numbers, and indicate that the 
region was once occupied by a gulf of salt water which 
extended down from the Arctic Qcean. 

The flora of the Canadian Rockies is as interesting as its 
other scenic wonders. It comprises about 700 different 
species, nearly 600 of which I found in Yoho Park alone. 
The sides of the mountains are usually clothed with giant 
Douglas firs, Engelmann spruces and Lodge-pole pines, 
while lower down the aspen grows and, turning to a gor- 
geous golden brown or orange in autumn, sharply contrasts, 
unmatched green of 


but completely harmonizes with the 


the conifers. In the alpine meadows bordered by balsam 
firs, are veritable forests of willows of venerable age, only 
an inch or so high, and gardens of wild flowers of surpassing 


beauty. And poppies! At Lake Louise the lovely introduced 





orange and yellow and white—grow by the 





arctic poppies 


million. 
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From Lake O'Hara one sees part of the giant Victoria 
Glacier for which Lake Louise is famed. Characterful 
in its distinction, ‘Seven Sisters Falls,” across the Lake, 
drops 300 feet. The water of this lake is said to be the 
most exquisite in color of all the mountain lakes 
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Rock climbing on Mt. Balfour. Nowhere in the world 
will the mountain climber find finer or more interesting 
country. Here is arduous rock work, when the rope 

comes into play, ticklish for even the seasoned climber 


Game, both large and small, is abundant in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. In the course of about half a dozen years 
camping, | observed about forty different kinds 
of mammals and seventy species of birds in Yoho Park. 


have 


Ptarmigan and grouse of several kinds breed in its alpine 
meadows and on its timbered slopes. ‘Trout are as plentiful 
in some of the numerous lakes and brooks as baseball fans 
I am familiar with at least four kinds 


The most common are 


on “opening day.” 
in these waters, high above the sea. 
the black spotted or cutthroat trout, the Dolly Varden or 
bull trout, and the Rainbow trout. 

So fish or hunt or climb, as you like, the mountain wilder- 
ness will satisfy your soul-craving for nature, and nature’s 


beauty! Let us gather around the campfire and sing: 


“Give me a shack on a mountain side, 
A good cayuse on which to ride, 

A lake to swim, a creek to fish, 

And search me, boys, for another wish. 


“One stout blanket and stars o’erhead, 

With hemlock boughs for a chosen bed. 

The murmuring brook as it leaps along, 

To sing me to sleep with its gurgling song. 

To the Yoho I’ll go, where glaciers flow, 

And posies grow, right up to the snow. 
Yoho! Yoho!” 








Range Lands and the Boulder Dam 


By DANA PARKINSON 


‘HE Colorado River has a drainage area of 242,000 
square miles. Ejighty-nine per cent of its water comes 

from thirty-eight per cent—59,000,000 acres—of its 
drainage area in Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. Utah and 
Wyoming have over 60,000,000 acres of Federal land with 
no control of grazing whatsoever. In addition, Colorado 
has another 7,000,000 acres in open public domain, exclusive 
of withdrawals. This makes a total of at least 67,000,000 
acres of Federal land in these three States with no regulation 
of grazing. “There seems to be no data to show how much of 
this is in the Colorado River drainage, but it appears that 
many million acres are involved. There are also private and 
State lands involved upon which grazing and the erosion 
situation may not be properly controlled. A direct relation- 
ship exists between these range lands and the storage capacity 
of any reservoir such as is proposed by the construction of 
the Boulder Dam. 

According to W. D. Collins and C. S$. Howard of the 
United States Geological Survey, in an article printed in July, 
1928, “ published estimates of the weight of dry ma- 
terial in a cubic foot of deposited silt under water range from 
about thirty-three pounds to eighty-six pounds. On the basis 
of thirty-three pounds to the cubic foot the quantity of 
suspended matter carried past Grand Canyon in 1925-26 
would occupy 313,000 acre feet if deposited in a reservoir, 
and the volume for 1926-27 would be 617,000 acre feet. On 
the basis of eighty-six pounds to the cubic foot the volumes 
for the two years would be 120,000 and 237,000 acre feet. 


Suspended Matter in Colorado River at Grand Canyon 


Discharge 
Suspended Second Tons Tons 
Date Matter % Feet per day per year 
Rams! Sy DOLE oes css ot ess 0.4 3,530 ROO, #8 HES NOD 
ment. 13, V92Z7..0%6. ce0ces 13.8 74,000 27,500,000. wc cece 
Oct. 1, 1925 to Sept. 30, 
1926. Weighted av..... 1.15 19,900 617,000 225,000,000 
Oct. 1, 1926 to Sept. 30, 
1927. Weighted av..... 1.89 23,800 1,210,000 443,000,000 
Oct. 1, 1927 to Sept. 30, 
eee eee .89 21,500 517,000 189,000,000 


“It is evident that the cost of utilizing the water of the 
Colorado River depends in no small measure on the rate at 
which reservoir capacity will be lost by filling with the ma- 
terial now carried in suspension or rolled along the bottom 
of the river. More frequent sampling would add to the 
reliability of the results for single years. Reliable re- 
sults for a longer period are needed. Practically nothing 
is known about the so-called “bed load.”” The contributions 
of the different tributaries to the load of suspended matter 
have not been determined. The results re- 
ported above, considered in connection with other published 
and unpublished data, indicate that practically all the recent 
estimates of the probable useful life of reservoirs on the river 
are too high, because they are based on low figures for the 
quantity of material that will be deposited and high figures 
for the weight per cubic foot of the material in place.” 


The recent estimates of the useful life of the reservoir re- 
ferred to above, give from 105,000 to 137,000 acre feet per 
year as the amount of sediment deposited in the reservoir. 

One of the above authors stated that the figure 617,000 
acre feet of sediment a year based on the weight of thirty- 
three pounds to the cubic foot for deposited material, is prob- 
ably too high to represent normal conditions. But any figure 
between 137,000, which he considers low, and 617,000 acre 
feet represents a heavy loss. 

If all the water stored was used for irrigation the silting 
would cause the abandonment of an additional 137,000 to 
617,000 acres each year until the reservoir became useless. 
Neither sluicing nor dredging 
If the silt 


could be kept in place where it originates, the problem 


What can be done about it? 
can take care of the silt in a practical manner. 


would be solved. 

Ever since 1912, research on erosion control has been 
conducted by the Forest Service at the Great Basin Experi- 
ment Station eleven miles east of Ephraim, Utah. On areas 
similar and adjoining, but under different methods of graz- 
ing, records have been kept of precipitation and sedimenta- 
tion. Comparisons have been made between erosion on over- 
grazed and on properly grazed areas. 

These experiments have shown that erosion is greater on 
areas with only a thin cover of vegetation than on areas with 
a good cover. By increasing the per cent of the area covered 
with vegetation from ten to forty per cent, the amount of 
sediment eroded away on a given area was reduced sixty per 
cent for a given amount of precipitation and this was accom- 
plished in four years, merely by controlling the grazing. 

On denuded ranges a good cover of vegetation can be re- 
stored without discontinuing grazing by the application of 
good range management; by employing the deferred and 
rotation system of grazing and the bedding out system; and 
by allowing forage plants in the spring to develop enough 
leaves to manufacture their own food before being grazed. 
Such management not only checks erosion, but produces a 
greater volume of forage for livestock. 

All of the sedimentation in the Colorado River cannot be at- 
tributed to unregulated grazing, and it would be folly to even 
suggest this. All denuded range lands may not be as respon- 
sive to range management as the experimental area cited above. 

With all due allowance for geological formations upon 
which erosion cannot be checked economically, the tre- 
mendous annual loss through sedimentation can be reduced 
by practical methods of range-management, and these methods 
will at the same time increase the volume of forage produced 
for use of the livestock industry. The proposed investment of 
$165,000,000 in the Colorado River development would seem 
to warrant study of the 67,000,000 acres of open public 
domain and withdrawals which have no management of plant 
cover whatsoever, a portion of which fall within the Colo- 
rado River watershed. 
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Camera! 


Foresters Turn to Grease Paint and 


Powder to Further Educational 
Work in South 


By ErLt—E KAUFFMAN 


home and be movie actors.” It was a wise crack and 


es A LL foresters cannot go to the woods; some must stay at 


all of the men assembled in the office laughed when it 
The 
men suspected this as an approach shot, to be followed by a 


was uttered ; but they were feeble, vacillating chuckles. 


less humorous stroke. 
The speaker turned the words over in 
“How does that 
Movie actors! 


‘Movie actors!” 
his mouth as he would a sweet morsel. 
sound to you world-beater foresters? Brig, 
old boy, here’s your big moment!” There was an uncom- 
fortable pause before the speaker continued, in great serious- 
“Well, boys, that’s it. The plans have been O.K.’d 


and a director and two cameramen are on their way down 
We’ve got to furnish the actors, the cast, and I do not 


ness. 


here. 


” 





see why you fellows 

“Hold everything, Mr. Mac,” put in one of the men. 
There 
was a stir and buzz in the smoke-filled office, and a general 
The question that weighed 


“You're not seriously figuring on us acting, are you?” 


loosening of tension and nerves. 
on the mind of everyone was out. 
W. C. McCormick, regional director of the Southern 
Forestry Educational Project of The American Forestry As- 
sociation and the States of Georgia, Florida and Mississippi, 
“Why not?” he asked finally. “The 


motion picture and the spoken word are the chief mediums 


drummed on his desk. 


through which we are reaching the rural people of Georgia, 
Florida and Mississippi, the lectures supplementing the pic- 
ture. You fellows, as lecturers and motion picture operators, 
are the power behind both, and the greater your knowledge, 
the keener your interest, the more sympathetic you become, 
and, quite naturally, your value to the Project is greatly in- 
creased. I propose to use every available man connected with 
The day is not 
far away when the motion picture will be the greatest medium 


the Project in the making of this picture. 


of education, and grease paint and powder as well as the 
knowledge of the technique of motion picture production 
will, I believe, be as essential to the forester as the study of 
dendrology.” 

He paused to answer the telephone which buzzed beside 
him on his desk. ‘Nearly a year has elapsed,” he went on, 
hanging up the receiver, “since our work was inaugurated 
and all of you have indicated that the motion pictures we are 
using do not fully fill the bill. Although they are the best 
obtainable you agree to a man that they do not typify as 
they should the opportunities the piney woods afford if prop- 





erly managed and protected from fire. That is easy to under- 
stand. In the first place, they were made without a definite 
objective such as the Southern Forestry Educational Project, 
and while they carry a worthy message of forestry in general, 
they do not answer many of the problems so acute in the three 
states in which we are working. In the second place, we are 
dealing chiefly with school children, many of whom have 
never seen a motion picture. The pictures we have do not 
get over to these children the simple facts about forest fires 
and forestry ; they are for more experienced and more mature 
heads. Thirdly, they are not human enough, lacking in 
drama, humor and romance. 

“The last may sound a bit radical to you men trained to 
forestry, but if we are to have an interested audience we must 
give them what they want, not what we think best for them. 
Our job is to blend forestry and fire prevention with drama, 
humor and romance in a manner that will profit both forestry 
and the people. It is a big step in forestry education, but to 
accomplish what we have set out to do in the South we must 
take big steps.” 

“But,” protested one of the lecturers, “we're foresters, not 
motion picture actors. Why not have trained motion picture 
people make the picture for us? We have the ideas, we know 


what we want, but can we put them into a good picture? 
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“Shooting”’ the fire scenes 


trained supervision and experienced cameramen. 
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Aren't we 
stepping off 
into some- 
thing we 
know little, 
if nothing at 
all, about ?” 

“That is a 
good point,” 
was the re- 
ply. “But, 
after all, for- 
estry is the 
thing that re- 
ceives first 
consi dera- 
tion. I am 
inclined to 
believe that 
we can do a 
better job 
with the 
making of 
the picture 
than motion 
picture peo- 
ple can do 
with forestry. 
Besides, we 
are having 

Our part is 


to interpret, through the medium of acting, the story we want 


flashed to our audiences, and who is better qualified to do this 
than the men who have faced and studied these audiences for 


the past nine months? 


It is not an easy task, but we have the 


feeling and the enthusiasm, which would undoubtedly be 


lacking in actors who were regular professionals.” 


As the regional di- 
rector finished talking 
the men in the room 
looked at each other 
and smiled. ‘The idea 
was not so bad after all. 
An hour later it dom- 
inated their thoughts 
and conversation, and 
befere the day was over 
they were ready for the 
task, flashing the same 
spirit and enthusiasm 
that had overcome ob- 
stacles during the first 
year of the Project. 

A week later the 
scenario was ready, 
prepared around W. C. 
McCormick’s story, 
“Pardners.”” The cam- 


eramen and 
director had 
arrived and 
properties 
taxed the ca- 
pacity of 
available 
s t 0 rerooms. 
Locations 
were found 
and arrange- 
ments made 
for the use 
of a fire look- 
out. tower. 
Then began 
a series of 
screen tests to 
determine the 
p hotographic 
p os sibilities 
of the select- 
ed cast. 

And then, 
early on the 
morning of 
June 7, near 
Thomasville, 
Georgia, on 
the bank of 
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When fire and dynamite meet 


a small stream, drifting lazily between rows of live oak and 
pine, silvered by ghostly masses of moss, the first scene of 


the picture was filmed. 


It was a particularly bright morn- 


ing, and the whole countryside shimmered in a floodlight of 
white heat. The hustling “company,” however, gave to the 
setting a curious and somewhat exotic animation. 

About two hundred feet upstream, where the river broke 





A “location” where young pines flourish 


off in one of its snake- 
like curves, a boy sat 
alertly in a small skiff, 
paddle dipped in the 
water. Back on the 
river bank two men 
squinted for the last 
time through their 
cameras, tested cranks, 
and made final adjust- 
ment of lenses. There 
was not a cloud in the 
sky, not a breath of air 
stirred, not a word 
from a group of men 
who stood at designated 
posts. Another moment 
of silence and the di- 
rector turned to the 
cameramen. ‘‘All set?” 
he asked, almost in a 
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back. 
Like a shot in the still of the night, the direc- 


whisper. “All set,’ the cameramen whispered 
“Camera!” 
Immediately the cameramen’s arms were 


“Come 


tor’s cry rang out. 
in motion, and film began to flicker across the lenses. 


on, Bud! Paddle,” shouted the director to the boy in the 
skiff. Then, to a number of men holding black wire that 


was to guide the course of the small boat, “Let ’er go, fellows. 
But bring him in slowly, he’s supposed to be paddling, 
you know.” 
Thus was the be- 
ginning of the mo- 
tion picture “‘Pard- 
ners,” filmed for 
the Southern For- 
estry Educational 
Project of The 
American Forestry 
Association and the 
States of Georgia, 
Florida and Mis- 
sissippi. Thus was 
opened a new chap- 
ter in forestry edu- 
cation. For the 
first time a non- 
technical motion 
picture of feature 
length, written and 
produced by forest- 
ers themselves, had 
been undertaken. 
Filmed in the very 
communities where 
the Project is en- 
deavoring, through 
visualization and 
lectures, to educate 
the people to the 
evils of woods fires, 
and portraying the 
real life of these 
rural piney woods 
regions, the picture 
is intended for educational purposes, to fill the gap between 
the highly technical picture and theatrical productions. 
From the lazy little stream the “company” moved to Cogs- 
dell, Georgia, where forestry is practiced over an area of 
more than 86,000 acres by a great naval stores company. 
Here a steel fire lookout tower rears above pines of almost 
every stage of growth; here a huge still turns out many 
The cameras were set up and 
Then the skies clouded 


thousands of barrels of rosin. 
the cast rehearsed for their parts. 
and it rained. 

But there were interior “shots” to be made. ‘There had 
to be a rescue of a charming little lady of eight years from a 
burning building packed to the rafters with dynamite. Smoke 
pots, carbon lights and powerful reflectors were unloaded 
while empty boxes marked “dynamite” were stacked high. 
Rags and pine needles were soaked with gasoline and placed 


“PARDNERS” 


A Story of the Piney Woods 


Produced by The American Forestry Association and the States of Georgia, Florida and Mississippi, 
for the Southern Forestry Educational Project 


Story and Supervision by W. C. McCormick 
Scenario and Direction by Erle Kauffman 
Photography by Floyd Crosby and Sherman Pratt it. 


THE CAST 


W. C. McCormick, Regional Director, and Earl Taylor, Brooks Toler, W. R. Dunlap, E. P. 
Simmons, and Jack Thurmond, lecturers and motion picture operators of the Southern Forestry 
Educational Project; Miss Jeanne Mims, of Thomasville, Georgia; Miss Edna Sessoms, 
of Cogsdell, Georgia; Bob McCormick, of Thomasville, Georgia; 
and Fred B. Merrill, State Forester of Mississippi 





in position in front of the cameras. Generators in nearby 
trucks hummed merrily, turning up juice for the great lights. 
All was in readiness, and at the shout of “Camera!” a flame 
leaped between the cameras and the charming little lady, who 
struggled to reach the latch on the door. ‘Smoke ’em up, 
fellows!” blared the director, and heavy clouds of yellow 
smoke boiled in from the outside as the smoke pots were set 
off. The girl still struggled with the door. She could not 
reach the latch. It 
was too high for 
her. “Pound on 
the door!” came 
from t he director, 
as the smoke en- 
veloped the scene. 
“Harder! That’s 
look 
around —frighten- 
ed now! Come on, 
Edna, cry. Cry! 


That’s more like it. 


Now 


Now back again— 
to the door. Keep 
crying ; that’s fine.” 

The little lady 
of eight years was 
performing like an 
experienced hand. 
One might have 
thought, had not 
the cameras been 
in view, that she 
was really fighting 
for her life. Then 
came the climax of 
the scene. She sud- 
denly ceased her 
futile attempts to 
escape, glanced 
helplessly around 
at the “dynamite” 
piled in moun- 
tain heaps— 
enough, perhaps, to blow the lid off of Pikes Peak—and 
allowed her knees to buckle under her. Throwing an arm 
that appeared to lose its life against the door, she dropped 
her head and began to fall. Down, down, she slipped, while 
smoke clouds played around her, until she lay on the floor, a 
still mass of curls and a smoke drenched pink dress. Under 
one arm she clutched a rag doll, while the other was flung 
over a box of “dynamite.” It was a perfect faint—a swoon. 

Just when it looked like all was over, the door that held 
her prisoner was jarred open, and a boy, gasping in the 
smoke, rushed in, looking frantically about him. After a 
moment he saw the still form of the girl at his feet, and like 
the hero that he was, he placed his strong little arms around 
her and began to drag her toward the door. It was great! 
Even the hard-boiled director was impressed. It looked like a 
perfect “shot” until—‘Cut!” bawled the director. The 
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cameras stopped. “Oh, these modest women!” he moaned. 
“Oh, my gosh!” 
fectly swooned, was being dragged through the door, one of 


her “lifeless” hands had reached down and arranged her 


Just as the little lady, who had so per- 


pretty pink dress to cover her knees. 

The sun came back, and the exterior work went on. An 
old Ford was needed; there was none available. Finally a 
deputy sheriff was located with a 1911 model, but he was too 
busy running down 
bootleggers to oblige. 
Work was at a stand- 
still. Then Fate took 
a hand. 
sheriff shot a man and 


The deputy 


was thrown in jail. The 
old Ford was available 
at a do!lar a day. Scenes 
in the cabin of the look- 
out tower were next. 
The cabin was 110 feet 
above the ground and 
too small to allow the 
camera to be set up in- 
side. The director and 
cast put their heads to- 
gether and devised a 
scheme whereby the 
cameraman would hang 
suspended by a rope 
from the top of the 
tower. The camera- 
man demurred, but compromised by hanging one arm and 
leg over the side of the tower. It worked. 

Then came the big moments in the filming of the picture— 
the blowing up of a house, the forest fire, and a bitter battle 
between the hero and the villain. The blowing up of the 
house was the most dramatic from the standpoint of produc- 
tion. In the first place the house had to be built in a little 
sedge field about five miles in the piney woods. Erstwhile 
foresters took up the tools of the carpenter and went at it 
tooth and nail. A roof was moved from Cogsdell on a truck, 
through swamps and over rutty roads, and the house recon- 
structed. After it was completed, and through some mis- 
understanding of ownership of the roof, a demand was made 
that the roof be returned. It looked like a feud. The for- 
esters had what they thought proper permission; the man 
who claimed to be the owner was insistent. Finally, after 
five hours of wrangling, pleading and denials, the case was 
settled by the payment of $1.50 for the property. 

Three sticks of dynamite were placed in the building and 
a fifty-second fuse attached. ‘The first camera was set up 
behind a strong barricade about two hundred feet from the 
house. The second camera was to grind from another angle 
about the same distance away, protected by an old goat shed. 
The third camera, machine driven, was given to an adventur- 
ous forester, who perched himself on the roof of the goat 


shed—hardly a safe perch. Two still cameras were set up in 
the open field less than three hundred feet from the dynamite 





Camera ! 


loaded building, and two more foresters became heroic by 
standing by to snap the shutter when the blast went off. 
Other members of the ‘“‘company”’ found convenient trees 
with the exception of a forestry lecturer from Mississippi, 
whose lot it was to light the fuse. 

All was set. A match flared at the cabin, and everybody 
held their speech. ‘She’s off!” cried the forestry lecturer 
and started on the fastest sprint of his life. ‘The director 
began to count off the 
seconds. ‘“One—two 
—three—” The for- 
ester on the roof of the 
goat shed could not 
steady his fingers and 
set off the 
Smoke, from 


automatic 
camera. 
neatly planted smoke 
pots boiled up around 
the cabin. It looked 
like the stuff. 


‘“’T wenty-five---twenty- 


real 


six — twenty-seven—”’ 
counted off the direc- 
tor, in a voice that 
lacked confidence. One 
of the men stationed in 
the open field at a still 
camera began to sing— 
the others took the hint 
and recited. The au- 

tomatic camera on the 
root of the goat shed clicked away—at nothing. “Forty-four 
—forty-five—” droned the director, the counts becoming 
“Forty-seven—Camera! Let ’er go, 


taster 
fellows!” Immediately the cameras began to grind. ‘“There’s 
a long, long trail that’s winding—”’ sang thé forester at the 
“Shoot if you must, this old gray head—”’ 


and faster. 


first still camera. 
backed up the reciting one. 

“Boom!” The ground quivered and a fast moving cloud 
passed in front of the sun. Everything seemed upside down. 
Then a sickening silence, and “click, click, click” the cameras 
worked away. Game guys, those cameramen—not a stroke 
did they miss. In the open field, the song and recitation of 
the forester-cameramen had been stilled, and they picked 
themselves up from the ground, gingerly feeling around for 
But they were smiling—they had their pic- 
On top 


broken bones. 
tures. Game guys, too, those forester-cameramen. 
of the goat shed, a man cursed softly. The film in the auto- 
matic camera had run out a second before the explosion. 
The forest fire was vivid but hardly as dramatic to the 
foresters. It was old stuff to them, and they put it on with a 
certain perfection that spoke well for their training. It 
blazed dangerously for a moment, but under their expert 
handling of water pumps and rakes, it died an ignominious 
death. 
Came the battle between men—a brief but bitter struggle 
that left blue marks and a greater respect for the forestry 


It was fire fighting par excellence. 


profession. A tree-growing, fire- (Continuing on page 648) 























The Killing of a King 


By Epwarp W. Woops 


BEAUTIFUL full moon rose slowly over the spruce- 
bordered shores of Lake Timigami, turning its rip- 
pling expanse of water into a vast sheet of beaten 

silver. Far off to the eastward towered the jagged peaks of 
the Gold Range where they reared their frosty heads far 
above the clouds. A pleasant sense of quiet and security 
seemed to pervade that vast wilderness, making us feel like 
unwelcome intruders into some. royal domain. 

Scarcely a sound was to be heard save the gurgle of water 
around the bow of the canoe as Antoine, the half-breed, in 
the stern sent it gliding along with silent powerful strokes of 
his paddle. From where I sat in the center I could plainly 
see the young sportsman crouching in the bow, eagerly intent 
on this new 
adventure. He 
had just ar- 
rived from 
somewhere 
down in the 
“States” 
had 


north to satisfy 


and 


come 


a life-long am- 
bition, to kill 
the biggest 
moose in all 
Canada. After 
much _ prelim- 
inary bargain- 
ing he had en- 
gaged Antoine 
and me to as- 
sist him in ful- 
filling his de 





of a loon as it dove after a fish. Once a beaver swam by so 
close I could have touched him with a paddle. The ripples 
of his wake made the canoe rock gently. Bats glided here 
and there in pursuit of mosquitoes or other night insects. 
When everything seemed favorable, Antoine carefully 
raised the birch-bark horn to his lips and sent the low 
grunting call of the cow moose out over the muskeg and 
Although we listened in breathless silence 
After perhaps fifteen minutes 


willow swamps. 
no answering call came back. 
the call was repeated but still no answer. 

Again the Indian sent his most pleading notes out over the 
swamps and this time there came an answering call like a 
great bass bugle. Another fifteen or twenty minutes dragged 
by and then 
Antoine 
off a succession 


gave 


of low coaxing 
grunts. This 
time the an- 
swer came 
from a spot 
much nearer 
than at first, so 
the 


bull was com- 


we knew 


ing. Now be- 
gan a battle of 
skill against 
cunning, the 
moose al- 
suspici- 
ous, question- 
ing, the birch- 
bark coaxing, 
reassuring. 


ways 








sire. 

For perhaps 
an hour we 
glided softly 
forward in the 
dense shade cast by the overhanging willows and alders along 
the shoreline. At last a spot was reached that seemed to 
satisfy the Indian, for with a low grunt he grounded the 
canoe lightly on the gravel beach where we could sit per- 
fectly concealed by the shadows, but with a large moonlit 
sand bar directly before us. Moving as little as possible we 
settled ourselves for a long wait, for Antoine, who was looked 
upon by Indians and whites alike as the greatest caller of 
moose in all the North Country, would never attempt to call 
a moose till the moon had risen to a position that suited him. 

A cool night breeze was blowing down off the snow peaks 
and rustling the leaves of the birches and willows. Now and 
then came the faint ‘‘plop” of a feeding trout or the splash 





‘Although we sat with our eyes glued to that moonlit sandbar, I don’t think 
any of us saw him come”’ 


T he answers 


Etching by Hans Kleiber 


came nearer 
and nearer till 
finally the 
horn was laid down and then we knew it was only a matter 
of waiting. Once a stick snapped back of that wall of spruce 
trees but nothing showed itself. 

Although we sat with our eyes glued to that moonlit sand- 
bar I don’t think any of us saw him come. One minute it 
was entirely bare and the next, there he stood. I could have 
sworn that | heard the stranger utter a half audible “Ah-h” 
as he gazed at a sight few men have been fortunate enough 
to see. 

What a picture that was, the monarch of the muskeg coun- 
try standing there with the moonlight streaming down 
through the spruces onto those gleaming ivory tipped antlers. 
The guard hairs across his shoulders were white-tipped with 
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age, giving a frosted appearance to his dark coat. Truly a 
king, he looked as he stood with his head held high in an atti- 
tude of wary dignity. The black wall of spruces framed 
the picture while high in the background against a sky of deep 
purple the icy peaks of the Selkirks gleamed in a field of stars. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw the stranger raise the 
heavy rifle, followed by one long moment of intense silence. 
The stillness of the night was shattered by the thundering 


crash of the rifle. The great beast gave one spasmodic leap 


high into the air and half turning tried to regain the protect- 
ing shelter of the forest but with a leap or two he staggered 
and went down. With a long-drawn-out ‘“‘sno-o-o-f-f-f’’ he 
breathed out his life there on the sands of Timigami, already 
turning red with his royal blood. 

No one moved for a long time. It was the stranger who 
spoke first and his voice had a queer husky sound, “Boys,” 
said he, “I’ve come a thousand miles to kill that moose but 


if I could, I’d give back his life right now.”’ 





An Autumn Night 


By Fanny KennisH Ear 


Across the lake the silver moon 
Smiles at her image, far below; 
The weird, wild laughter of the loon 

Recalls some tale of long ago. 


An all-embracing silence falls 
On lake and forest, vale and hill; 
But broken by the night-bird’s call, 
The shrill notes of the whippoorwill. 


























By S. B. Locke 


HEN the forester finds too many seedling trees in 

one place and not enough in another, the logical 

solution seems to be to transplant from the over- 
stocked area to that needing more trees. Often this is im- 
practical, of course, but where it can be done it makes ex- 
cellent use of excess numbers. 

A parallel situation exists in the Kaibab National Forest, 
in northern Arizona, due to the heavily overstocked condition 
of the deer ranges on the Grand Canyon National Game 
Preserve. Deer protected here by the federal government 
from hunting and predatory animals since 1906 have in- 
creased to a point where over-grazing is killing the for- 


age essential 


to their sur- 
vival. In ad- 
dition, serious 


damage is done 
to young for- 
est trees. As a <a i 
result, a great <Sheaanagiall 
proportion of 
the fawns as 
well as many 
of the less vig- 
orous grown 
animals starve 
to death each 
winter, while 
good forage 
is becoming 
scarce. In over- 
stocked forests, transplanting does not solve the entire prob- 
lem, nor can we expect the transplanting of deer to perma- 
nently relieve the crowded condition of the Kaibab herd. 


Rather, it is a very valuable use for part of the excess. 





Mule deer grazing on the Kaibab Plateau 


Transplanting in this connection is a far different process, 
however, than that of working with small trees. 

In the first place, there is scarcely any precedent on which 
to base plans for trapping the animals. Small wooden en- 
closures or small wire pens will capture deer, but they are 
principally large bucks which are undesirable for shipping. 
Finally, from watching hundreds of deer enter a small 
meadow in the Kaibab to obtain water, a plan for capturing 
deer of the size desired, and in large numbers, was formulated. 

This meadow was enclosed by a wire fence eight feet high, 
with several small gates which could be opened and closed 


by a hidden observer. A small area of brush-covered hillside 


was included 
within the 
field so that 
when the deer 
were startled 
they were 


able to find 
natural cover 
and not dash 
wildly into the 
fence. In one 
corner of the 
“trap field” a 
ten-foot open- 
ing led into a 
“chute,” or 
section nar- 


Frank R. Oastler 


rowing down 
to two feet in 
width. A roll drop curtain closed the outer entrance to this 
while in the narrower part was a wooden door. From the 
narrow end of the chute a door led into a small corral, ten 
feet high, and from which a door opened into a covered 
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alleyway with four pens, eight feet square, on either side. 
These pens contained feed troughs and running water. 
Doors separated the covered alleyway into eight foot sections 
corresponding with the pens. 

After frost dries out the forage, late in September, the deer 
come in great numbers to the water holes and springs. Most 
of them are wary about passing through 
the gates unless they have been in before. 
Once in the field they may drink steadily 
for five minutes or more. When a group 
with several fawns enters, the operator, 
who is concealed behind a blind at the 
pens, releases the wires which allow the 
gates to close. As the deer start to 
leave, the gate which they approach is 
held partially open and as many of the 
old ones as possible “dodged” out. Since 
the old ones usually lead, this is fairly 
easy, but a steady hand is necessary to let 
a doe out and retain the fawn following 


closely on her flank. Sometimes the old 


These are mule-deer fawns, also trapped and penned on 
the Kaibab, but they are not so strong and well developed 
as those shown above 


ones may all be “‘dodged”’ out in short order, but often it is 
necessary to wait until the next day to get rid of them. When 
left by themselves the fawns follow around the fence and 
enter the chute. If there are only one or two fawns, they 
are allowed to hunt their way well into the chute before the 
door is closed behind them. They are then in so small a 
space that they cannot easily injure themselves and are worked 
Often they are playful and 
Generally 


into the alleyway and pens. 
rather noisy if their mothers have been let out. 
the does seem to have no particular thought for them and 
leave without even looking back. When the fawn is very 
young, however, and not well developed, the mother may 


stay nearby on the hillside and call. 


When trying to find a way out from the field, it appears 
that deer conclude that although one may be unable to find 
the opening, the others must know it. At such a time one 
will follow another around persistently and strike at it as if 
commanding it to show the way out. 

If the fawns have been left over night in the trap they 



















Strong, well-developed fawns in a pen in the deer 
trap on the Kaibab. These are fine specimens 


generally have hunted the chute over for a way out and, 
not finding any, are not inclined to enter it again. In 
this case someone goes around the trap field showing him- 
self at the far corner. By working slowly towards the 

fawns they are kept uneasy and enter the chute. The en- 

trance to this, the fence, curtain and gates, are camouflaged 

by oak and juniper boughs. When the fawns are in back 

of the curtain it is dropped and as soon as they enter the 

small section of the chute the door is closed behind them. 

Sometimes they lose much of their fear of the men in the 
field and it becomes very difficult to force them into the chute. 
It is amusing to watch deer go out of the gates after they 
have had their drink. Often they will spend a long time 
working up courage for the attempt, approaching the gate 
with much twitching of tails, shaking of heads and stamping 
of feet. A final big jump takes them out. After having 
been through the gates several times, however, this fear dis- 
A doe of unusual color and with one drooping ear 
came in one day with a fawn. After drinking and feeding 
for a time she was let out the partially open gate, but the 
That afternoon she came back again and 
fed, but did not drink. Although the gate was only opened 
slightly she squeezed out with little show of fear. Three 
days later she brought in another fawn and came several 
She became so accustomed to the gate that 
Generally great 


appears. 


fawn retained. 


times afterwards. 
it could be opened while she was beside it. 
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care must be taken not to let them 
see the gate move. 

One day a buck that had ap- 
parently been through the gates 
came and stood by one of them 
closed to shut in 


when it was 


several fawns. He apparently 
became much aggravated because 
he could not get in and jumped 
against the fence several times. 
Finally he made a big jump at the 
fence, happening to hit directly 
on the gate which flew open with 
a bang and let him go in so easily 
that he landed on his nose. It 
was a much surprised buck that 
picked himself up. 

The best results are obtained 
when there is the least possible 
amount of driving. A new fenced 
field recently completed will allow deer as soon as taken to 
be released from the trap field. This is so arranged that 
practically no driving will be necessary to separate them and 
place the fawns in the pens. It will make it possible to have 
the traps open at all times. 

The fawns are kept in the pens until they become accus- 
tomed to taking food and water in confinement and have lost 
their nervousness and fright. Feed is placed in a small 
trough through a trap door opening from the alleyway. 
Often they enter from the chute to the covered alleyway and 
into the pens without direct handling. At first there was 
much difficulty in leading or carrying them without being 
cuffed or cut by their sharp hoofs. It was soon discovered 
that by taking hold of the base of their ears, which are very 


large and strong, it was possible to lead them easily. Once, 





In trapping the deer, care is taken not to unduly frighten them and the drop 
curtain at the entrance of the ‘‘chute” leading into the corral is, as shown 
here, carefully camouflaged with boughs 





S. B. Locke 


A deer trap field at the Big Springs Ranger Station on the Kaibab National Forest. 
The meadow is completely enclosed by a high wire fence with several gates, opened 
and closed by an observer, hidden from the animals 


when leading one, I found a door locked, and while opening 
it with one hand and holding the fawn with the other, it 
struck me in the leg with its hoof, cutting deep into the flesh. 
Two of us put ten fawns at once through the chute and into 
pens without touching them and with practically no jumping. 
In feeding, broken alfalfa hay with bran and rolled oats 

is sifted very slowly through a trap door opening over the 
feed trough. At first the fawns are frightened at this but 
soon have their noses in the trough so that feed is sifted over 
their faces. Where it is possible to place newly captured 
ones with some already accustomed to the pens, they become 
contented more quickly. A great change is noticeable in loss 
of wildness within a few days. In less than a week they seem 
well contented and little is gained by keeping them longer. 
While they are in the pens there is an excellent opportunity 
to observe the characteristics of the fawns 

in general. There is surprising individ- 

uality and type characteristics. Some 
fawns are nervous and high strung while 
others, as fawns go, are the opposite. | 
would say that the “blondes,” averaging 
larger and lighter in color, were more 
easily tamed than the “brunettes,” aver- 
aging smaller and with blacker faces. 
These black-faced ones seem to be of a 
much more nervous disposition than the 


Within a 


days some of them will associate the care- 


very light-colored ones. few 
taker with good things to eat and clearly 
coax to be fed. Among the older or better 
developed fawns there are often quarrel- 
some individuals which can cause much 
trouble. These strike others repeatedly 
with their fore feet so that it is necessary 
to separate them. Sometimes this atti- 
tude is evidenced only towards certain in- 


dividuals. In one or two cases isolation 
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was necessary, but then the one held alone became uneasy and 
jumped continuously. 

A small fawn which, when struck at, will lie flat on the 
ground in the hiding position, may be accepted as a com- 
panion when others would not. In one case a very scrappy 
individual stopped fighting when six others were turned in 
its pen at once. 
Although it 
had fought all 
others placed 
with it, this 
crowd was ap- 
parently too 
much. At first 
crating seemed 
difficult, but it 
is very easily 
ac complished. 
The crates, 
lined with can- 
vas and burlap 
to prevent 
or 


chafing Does and fawns feeding in a trap field. 


bruising, con- the fawns is described most 
tain a dish for 
The crate is 


water, and have a sliding door for feeding. 


placed against a trap door in the end compartment of the 
alleyway. A canvas curtain extends from the door entering 
this compartment to the trap door. The fawn to be loaded 
is allowed to enter the alleyway compartment adjoining this. 


The door is opened and the fawn seeing the opening into 





the crate, goes quickly into it. The end gate to the crate 
is made so it can easily be slipped in place. 

Within the past three years the fawns shipped have been 
hauled one hundred and twenty-eight miles by truck to the 
railroad at Marysvale, Utah. 
the Forest Service to the railroad at actual cost. 


They have been delivered by 
Although 
a deposit of 
thirty-five dol- 
lars is required 
in advance, a 
refund of any 
excess above 
cost is made. It 
is believed that 
under favor- 
able conditions 
a fawn can be 
delivered for 
twenty dollars. 
Losses in cer- 
tain phases are 
still discourag- 


ing and there 


“Dodging out”? the does and trapping 
interestingly by the author 


is much to 
learn about 
proper methods of feeding. In the trapping, losses due to 
injury, weakness and sickness are about twenty per cent. 
The fawns are often thin and poorly developed owing to 
the overstocking of the deer ranges and consequently they 
are not as resistant to exposure and change of feed as would 


be stronger animals. 


Wild Refugees 


(Continued from page 614) 


crops will attract deer; they are especially partial to young 
grains, to peas, to peanut vines, and even to cotton. 

Turkeys, partly because they feed by the revealing glare of 
day, are less liable to come into fields than are deer; but they 
do forage in the stubble of wheat, barley, rice, and the like. 
They are inordinately fond of acorns; and the same birds 
will revisit, year after year, at the proper season, the same 
trees. A sanctuary for turkeys should always have, for pur- 
poses of their roosting, big trees. For deer, cut-over land is 
best ; indeed, in one sense the lumberman is the friend of the 
deer ; for in the wake of the timber-cutter thickets grow up, 
affording obstruction to the hunter and shelter to the deer. 
Many of the very best stretches of deer country in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Maine have been timbered. Several states 
have lately empowered the chief game warden, acting for 
the Commission, to close all seasons on lands adjacent to 
flooded territory. In this way the highlands next to the sub- 
merged swamps and flats are made, for the time, sanctuaries 


for the refugees. This humane provision is for many rea- 


sons wholly admirable; for wild things at such a time are at 


It 
is not only that they may be exhausted from their contention 


with flood waters, but they are even more handicapped by the 


a disadvantage for more reasons than one would suppose. 


strangeness of their new surroundings. 

I am not aware of a law which automatically creates sanc- 
tuaries near forest fires. But probably the innate humanity 
of woodsmen would prevent their taking advantage of such 
a calamity to slay the bewildered fugitives. Many states for- 
bid the following of various kinds of game when snow is on 
the ground. But it has been my experience that snow 
renders the approach of the hunter so obvious that most game 
is not greatly endangered by a snowfall. 

The experiment of the game sanctuary of whatever sort 
has been attended with exciting success; and much of this 
has been directly due to the intelligent cooperation of wild 
things themselves. They seem swiftly to appreliend the 
meaning of these kindly pales, in this manner not only amply 
justifying our somewhat meager efforts in their behalf, but 
urging us to do more. They can be counted on to help us 


save them. 
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The Start of the Hunt 


Hans Kleiber— Forester axd Artist 


Whose Love for the Outdoors Has Found Beautiful 
Expression in His Art 


By Cuar.es D. CuILps 


ROM his early childhood the things that interested Hans 
Kleiber most were nature pictures and books. Few have 
read Emerson and Thoreau with more candid admiration 
and sympathy than he; and like the latter, might say the 
sun can rise and set very well without him, but he neverthe- 
less considers it an 
adventure and 
privilege of the 
first 
present, and mostly 


order to be 


he is. 
Although 
in Germany, near 


bc rm 


Cologne, on the 
Rhine, in 1887, he 
is an Austrian by 
nationality, and at- 
tended 


that country until 


school in 


twelve years of age. 
In 1900 he came 
with his people to 
Webster, Massa- 
chusetts, and four 
years later set out 
for New York 
City, partly on a 
venture and partly to see what he could pick up in the 
way of an art education, without sacrificing too much of his 
freedom of the out-of-doors. This may seem like a strange 
combination, but to him it meant a very real problem. He 
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“Old Oaks” 


had no money. His sole capital when he left home was 
$12, but that presented no apparent obstacle in those days. 
In New York, by pure accident, he fell in with a man who, 
as near as he can recall, had been one of the prime movers in 
the Country Sketch Club, an organization that had from all 
appearances fallen 

to pieces just about 


the time he arrived 


on the scene. Such 
men as Van Per- 
rine, Jonas Lie, 


Crawford and Beal 
had belonged to it. 
This 
tinued to rent their 
building on the 


man con- 


outskirts of Fort 
Lee, New Jersey, 
and from him 
Hans Kleiber re- 
ceived the only 
pointers in draw- 
ing and painting— 
mostly consisting 
in sketching out- 
of - door scenes— 
that he ever had. 
He remained with 


He wanted 


He is still devoted to this type of work. 
his teacher for a year and then struck out again. 
particularly the wild regions of the great 





to see the country 
Northwest. 
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Walking and working through Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, West Virginia and Kentucky, Hans Kleiber 
became interested in forestry, probably due to the sad im- 
pressions the burnt, slashed and wasted slopes and ridges of 
the Alleghenies made on him. He was very sensitive toward 
that sort of thing, even though unable to grasp the under- 
lying reason for it. Anyway, it was about that time that the 
Forest Service in its present form was being organized and 
he heard about it. As there were no public forests in the 
East at that time he decided to go West; but, as usual, he 





aa 
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est fires, surveying, mapping, and reconnaissance. In 1918, he 
was among those responsible for saving one of the biggest 
stands of western white pine from fire near the head of the 
Clear Water River, in Idaho. In 1921, he was on reconnais- 
sance in the Bighorns, Wind River and Absoraka Mountains. 
The last work he did in the Forest Service was on a great 
fire in 1923 along the international boundary in Minnesota. 

However sincere or ardent a forester Hans Kleiber might 
have been and in spite of the almost irresistible temptation 
that a strenuous outdoor life holds for him to this very day, 





Geese Taking the Air 


never worked in a straight line. He made a trip to the Great 
Lakes first, and from there to Colorado. In 1906 he turned 
up in Wyoming—nineteen years old—and has made his head- 
quarters there ever since. His first work in the West was 
in logging and mining camps. 

In 1907 he undertook his first work for the Forest Service 
as a “timber marker” on a big railroad tie job. He was 
with them off and on until 1912 when he received a perma- 
nent appointment. In 1908 he went to Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, working where 
and when he pleased. His main object always, though, was 
to see the country; and so far as scenery or the flora and 
fauna were concerned, he missed very little, but his perma- 
nent connection with the Forest Service in 1912 put a stop 
to his wanderings. 

The work of the Forest Service appealed to Hans Kleiber, 
largely because of the fact that it was a pioneering proposi- 
tion extending into the thinly settled and virgin regions still 
left in the country at that time. The life and adventure the 


work brought fascinated him. One wonders, in regret some- 


times, that progress is so fast and unrelenting. 
Toward the latter part of his employment by the Forest 
Service he gave a large part of his time to fighting large for- 


the artist in him finally took control and he decided to inter- 
pret some of the things he had seen with pencil, paint, or on 
People not sensitive to aesthetic impressions prob- 
One can be as 


copper. 
ably do not realize what this urge means. 
miserable repressing that as any natural emotion in his make- 
up. A beautiful sunset anywhere, a mountain panaroma, a 
flight of birds, or just the feeling of wilderness around often 
haunts him for days. 

His confidence in being able to interpret some of these im- 
pressions was so great that he set to work without much ado 
when he finally cut the moorings with more practical affairs. 
He simply secured pencils, paints and a few zinc plates and 
went to work. No one knows better than Hans Kleiber, 
however, how truly pathetic his efforts proved for the first 
He had touched neither pencil nor 
brush for twenty years. But he trusted in biind faith and 
persistence, sharing his art with the lure of the out-of-doors. 
The illustrations shown with this article prove how perfect 
During the summers he takes a few 
In the 


two or three years. 


this partnership is. 
likely people out on camp trips, fishing, or hunting. 
fall, when he cannot resist the coloring, he paints outdoors, 
and the rest of the time he devotes to his plates. “Between 
these things,” says Hans Kleiber, “I manage to keep quite 
busy and most of the time happy, which is saying a whole lot.” 














The rugged beauty of the Namakan River 


The Ancient Game of Gra 


How the Resources of the Ontario-Minnesota 
Border Lakes are Vanishing into Thin Air 


F PRESENT changes in the 
order of American life as 
lived twenty years ago had 

been foreseen, they could hardly 
have been regarded with less ap- 
prehension than a Soviet revolu- 
tion. Whatever was, had to 
give place to the untried and un- 
known. All 
social life was to orient itself 
Whole 


commerce were to be 


industrial and 


anew. structures of 
scrapped and new ones 
erected. Who would 
have guessed, for ex- 
ample, that modern 
business, in its eager- 
ness to direct the wants 
of the people toward a 
dazzling array of in- 
ventions, would 
adopted the despised 
methods and _psychol- 
ogy of the patent-medi- 
Adver- 
tising was but one of 


Aladdin’s 


have 


cine vendor? 


the many 


By Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER 


In the September issue Mr. Oterholtzer pictured the 
Lakes of Verendrye, in the Superior Quetico country of 
northern Minnesota and southern Ontario, as he found 
them twenty years ago. In this article, the second of a 
series of three. is described the great change that industry 
has wrought in this lakeland wilderness and of its 
vanishing resources. In the third and concluding 
article, which will appear in the November issue, we 
will learn of the struggle to preserve the border lake- 
land region as a forest and park wilderness.—Editor. 





lamps of the new age. Not eco- 
nomic life alone but cultural as 
well was to be turned topsy- 
turvy. In those twenty years 
modes of life and thought were 
to undergo greater changes than 
in the previous century and a 
half. 

In the business field many 
consequences of this silent revo- 
lution are well recognized; the 
business 
kept step or was elimi- 
nated. In other fields, 
where the changes are 
less personal and im- 
mediate, there is still a 
fatal inclination to 
think in terms of the 
past rather than of 
the future. We are so 


man_ either 


dazed by our progress 
that we forget to count 


the cost. We know, 


Photograph by Frederick S. Winston 
Industry proposes, says Mr. Oberholtzer, to dam the natural 
outlets of Saganaga Lake and Lac la Croix, drowning these 
beautiful islands and diverting the waters 
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it’s true, that we are 
converting untold natu- 
ral wealth at an un- 








Photograph by Ernest C 


In the wake of “development.” 


shore, once heavily wooded, now clean cut, its beauty wiped away 


heard-of rate into man-made commodities; but whether this 
is all gain or merely swapping imperishables for perishables is 
another question. How about the void in our original store 
of natural wealth and what of the ugliness following our 
haste to divert the common store to individual possession ? 
Once we were a pioneer race, dominated by the creative- 
Now we hold nature in subjugation; what 
Having through the 


ness of nature. 
she does or produces is by our leave. 
ages evolved forests, birds, fish, beasts, and man _ himself, 
nature now is in a fair way on the whole continent to serve 
merely as a frame for the monuments of man. Her days as 
an originator are numbered and she becomes instead a spec- 
tator to the creations of man. 

The emblem of the new age is the motor-car. 
time and space, it has in effect moved the cities to the edge 


By reducing 


of the remaining wilderness and has at the same time aroused 
all sorts of new desires and curiosities. Its interest for us 
here is that it brings into sharp relief two opposite tendencies 
of demand and supply, which cannot be ignored in any con- 
sideration of the future of the race. 

The first of these tendencies is the rapidly mounting de- 


mand for what is variously known as life in the open, return 


to nature, escape from urban conditions—all those satisfac- 
Our 


tions that come under the head of outdoor recreation. 
population of one hundred and twenty million has 
increased in the last twenty years by a greater addi- 
tion than the total 1909 population of all the states 
west of the Mississippi, plus the state of Illinois; 
and there is no sign that the ratio will be reduced. 
The even faster growth in wealth and leisure is the 
subject of frequent comment; no other people ever 
had so many worldly goods or so much freedom of 
movement. It is all the more significant therefore 
that man-made things are not satisfying this rest- 
less and swarming population. They find about 
them only the skeletons of lost beauty—shrunken 
streams without fish, scraggly woods with no sign 
of wild life, shores bristling with rail yards, shan- 
ties, and rubbish. Ugliness assails them at every 
turn and reminds them hourly of the haste and 
No 


waste, whereby they earn their livelihood. 
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Imagine camping on this lake 
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wonder they are showing a growing appreciation 
for unspoiled nature, for the America of the past 
that we are so speedily losing. Open spaces, wil- 
derness, solitude, the romance of our pioneer his- 
The 


demand for these things, almost pathetic in its wist- 


tory, are becoming daily more precious. 


fulness, arises from no artificial stimulus but is one 
f the instinctive wants of body and spirit. It is 
nation-wide, insistent, and increasing by geomet- 
ric progression. 

Examine on the other hand the means for grati- 
tying this want, and we discover a tendency similar 
in progression but in exactly the opposite direction. 
Only those who live on the frontier can realize 
how rapid is the process of attrition. Even the last 
great reaches of the Canadian sub-arctic are suc- 
cumbing to the airplane and prospector. Soon 
there will be nothing left but a few square miles of park and 
forest and the private estates of a privileged minority. The 
supply of original America is dwindling to the vanishing 
point. 

These two tendencies—the expanding demand and _ the 
dwindling supply—are meeting tragically in the border lakes 
region of Ontario and Minnesota, made famous two centuries 
ago by the exploits of Verendrye. The emergency existing 
there stands out as a challenge to our clearest thinking and 
our most inspired planning. Either we shall be forced to 
recognize the revolution in our relations with nature or lose 
one of the last and best opportunities to play square with 
future generations. The beautiful forms that nature has 
conceived through the dim past will be forever obliterated. 

If ever there was a region calculated to satisfy the modern 
hunger for escape from a workaday world, it’s the Rainy 
Lake watershed. The rough and rocky character of the area 
protects it from ordinary settlement. 
and has few reminders of man’s regrets. 


unsurpassed quiet beauty in endless variety of woods, rock and 


It is cool, clean, tonic 
At its best it has 
water. Unlike the sight-seeing wonders of the west, it invites 
the visitor to share its life in the same self-reliant fashion as 
all its other primitive creatures. It is more central than any 
other recreational area in North America and large enough 
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With the forests going, and great dams changing the course of rivers 


and lakes, floods invade both islands and mainland 
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to permit tens of thou- 
sands of modern adven- 
lose them- 


turers to 


selves from modern 
life for weeks at a time. 
Its thousands of 


nected lakes thread the 


con- 


forests with perfect 
canoe-ways and aftord 
opportunity for every 
form of camping and 
It has every- 


the 


dusty, 


cruising. 


thing that great 


noisy, over- 
heated middle west has 
not. For scientist, his- 
torian, educator, 
health-seeker, poet, and artist, its “rocks 
and rills,” its Indians and all its wilder- 
ness folk are the living pages of a for- 
gotten story-book. No other lakeland of 
America, however lovely, has such riches 
both in associations and natural endow- 
ment. 

If anyone demands dollars and cents 
proof of the affection in which the region 
is held, the figures are not far to seek. It 
was only in the spring of 1909 that Que- 
tico Provincial Park and the Superior 
National Forest were set aside. Yet per- 
fect roadways lead from the south to 
every entrance of the lakeland. ‘The 
State of Minnesota estimates its annual 
tourist trafic at $90,000,000, no small 
part of which is attracted by Minne- 
sota’s ‘‘farthest north’’—the border lakes. 
Shore lots on lakes like Rainy, Vermilion 
and Burntside, which are in contact with 
roads and where land went begging 
twenty years ago for a dollar an acre, 
now command $10.00 a front foot and 
The 


ment in cottages, sum- 


upward. invest- 


mer camps, and hotels 
As 


significant of the num- 


runs into millions. 


ber of those who ven- 
ture into the interior of 
the wilderness, the busi- 
ness of one outfitter for 
at the 
town of Ely, Minne- 


canoe cruises 
sota, has grown in five 
years from 400 custo- 
mers to 4,000. A single 
game warden for the 
Ontario 
stationed on Basswood 


government 
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Getting ready for the portage in the Rainy Lake country 





ie 
Photograph by Ernest C. Obe 


King of the Verendrye Lakes 
wilderness waters large- 
mouth black bass 





Photograph 
Getting back to nature in the Rainy Lake country, one of the 
hundreds of summer cabins in that region 


by Miss Frances Densmore 
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Lake at one of the ca- 
noe entrances to Que- 
tico Park is reported to 
have sold 2,500 five- 
dollar fishing licenses in 
a single season to canoe- 
Yet the discovery 
of the region for recrea- 


ists. 


tion has been almost 
wholly a development 
since the World War. 
What it has meant in 
health 


outlook to the summer 
visitors and_ especially 


and_ broadened 





ata 


uhdien 
to the boys and girls, 
who come from every 
part of the United States to enjoy the 
numerous wilderness camps, no figures 
can measure. 

It would seem that a monopoly re- 
source of such rare and growing value 
would be guarded as a sacred trust. Tim- 
ber, minerals, waterpower, are all rela- 
tively common on a continent bulging 
with wealth. As a forest alone the ap- 
peal of the region would have been negli- 
gible but as a lakeland framed in the 
forest and containing all that was best 
of the past, both flora and fauna, it 
makes no less a claim upon us than our 
homes and country. Our vanishing in- 
heritance and its influence upon the race 
are fast becoming a memory. ‘These 
border lakes, though lying in two coun- 
tries, are physically one and inseparable 
and, in view of rapidly changing condi- 
tions, can only be regarded as one of the 
most precious cultural assets left to the 
present generation. 

Let us see what has happened to the 
Lakes of Verendrye 
since first I 
whole summer among 


spent a 


them twenty years ago. 
It’s true that in 1909 
by a miracle of unofh- 
cooperation On- 
United 

more 


cial 
tario and the 
States set aside 
than two million acres 
of the wonderland as 
timber and game re- 
But big  busi- 
ever bolder and 
than 
at 


serve. 
ness, 

more far-seeing 
mere governments, 


the same time set its 
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net for the whole watershed. The mill that was building at 
International Falls early in 1909 has had few rivals in the 
United States for yield of lumber, paper, and wallboard. 
Though it drew its pulp supplies chiefly from the rich valley 
of Rainy River, lying to the west, its power came from the 
waters of Rainy Lake. Every drop of water from the water- 


shed _ before 


and advisory body which acts on boundary matters of com- 
mon concern to Canada and the United States, and unfolded 
a project for the final development of the entire watershed. 
Initially, his plans contemplated the construction, not at 
private but at government expense, of a series of dams con- 
trolling all the remaining border lakes and converting them 
into four main 
storage basins. 








pursuing the ' 
sparkling 
course to Hud- 
son Bay paid 
tribute, to the 
tune of 20,000 
hh; p.;--at:-the 
new = interna- 
tional dam in 
Rainy River. 
The dam 
more than 
demon- 
strated its 
worth to the 
mill and to the 
ten thousand 
inhabitants in 
the mill com- 
munities on 
both sides of 
the river. At 
the same time 
it introduced 
a number of 
novelties into 








In these would 
SKETCH MAP be impounded 


RAINY LAKE WATERSHED 
a 


ENVIRONS 


SCALE 23 MILES TO 1 INCH 


at new heights 
varying from 
—-% five to eighty- 
two feet above 
the natural 
levels the un- 
usual  precipi- 
tation, which 
comes on the 
average once 
in a_ decade 
and which is 
now largely 
wasted. To aid 
the develop- 
ment and as- 
sure a_ fair 
share of the 
power to the 
United States, 
the Ontario 
outlets of some 
of the main 
lakes like Sag- 








the life-history 
of nature and 
man in this 
border region. 
Blocked by the 
dam, sturgeon ceased their age-old migrations to Rainy and 
the upper lakes. The wild-rice beds of Rainy, which from 
legendary times had supported ducks and Indians, became 
submerged under five feet of water and subject to a whole 
new range of fluctuations. Homesteaders round the western 
shores of the lake found themselves without warning dispos- 
sessed of their lands, their houses and barns invaded by water 
and they themselves out in the open, whistling in vain for 
redress. Below the dam in Rainy River, where boats had 
plied for generations between Fort Frances on the river and 
Kenora on Lake of the Woods, the service ceased to operate 
for lack of water following Sunday-closing of the dam. These 
were but some of the minor inconveniences inseparable from 
progress and referred to with admirable resignation by mill 
officials as ‘‘acts of God.” 

So completely successful had these man-made operations 
proved that by September, 1925, the author of all the local 
prosperity, who meantime had expanded his operations to 
include Lake of the Woods, appeared at a hearing before 
the International Joint Commission, a dignified fact-finding 


The Rainy Lake Watershed, where the water-storage projects of industry threaten 
the wilderness along the International boundary, particularly in Quetico Park, 
in Ontario, and the Superior National Forest, in Minnesota 


anaga and 
Lac la Croix 
were to be 
blocked and 
their waters diverted from north of Hunter’s Island and from 
the Namakan River to the International boundary. There 
they could be stored in years of plenty and drawn upon in the 
intervening lean years. Assurance was likewise given that in 
due time the same perfect control would be extended to all 
the tributaries both in Ontario and Minnesota. 

It may seem strange that the mood of the two hundred 
other citizens at the hearing varied from suspicion to despair 
and anger. The trouble was that most of them had experi- 
enced the physical effects of previous dams, not only the 
power dam in Rainy River but another in the Winnipeg 
River at the outlet of Lake of the Woods, and a storage dam 
east of Rainy Lake on Namakan Lake—all, by the way, 
owned by the same corporation. The promise of more power 
and more industry was not altogether convincing, even if the 
private industry itself had been an unmixed blessing. The en- 
gineering figures submitted, though they indicated a consider- 
able increase in the already large potential power of the Win- 
nipeg River far away in Canada, showed only a 700 h. p. 
addition on the boundary at International Falls and Fort 
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Frances. Students of the project began to wonder whether 
power after all was the chief consideration or whether the 
explanation lay in a monopoly control of the remaining timber 
supplies or in the suggestion, lightly stressed, that the two 
governments institute international condemnation proceed- 
ings to clear up the legal muddle in which the company finds 
itself as the result lung ago of appropriating shore rights never 
paid for. These last expenses, to be included in the costs to 
the governments, are variously estimated at many millions 
of dollars. 

Whatever the purpose and the industrial benefits of these 
modest proposals, it is certain that they will strike a death 
blow at the distinctive appeal of the region. To say nothing 
of the inevitable extreme fluctuations, the new maximum 
levels alone would spell the ruin of all the visible features of 
the lakes and streams controlled by dams. The amount of 
land flooded, whatever the number of acres, is relatively un- 
important. All these lakes are dotted with islands and have 
shore lines as intricate as any jig-saw puzzle. Rainy Lake 
itself, though only forty-five miles long and 345 square miles 
in extent, has thousands of miles of shores. The tragedy is 
that on all these shores, in the margin between the old water 
level and the new, the vegetation will be killed; and all the 
natural features, including rapids, waterfalls, sand beaches, 
and many islands, will be obliterated. 

The recommendations are still being studied by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, charged by the two governments 
with the duty of reporting in due time as to the desirability of 
altering the natural water levels of the watershed. ‘The 
original project has already been pretty thoroughly repudiated 
even by its sponsor but is likely to appear in a modified form 
less openly alarming but equally dangerous. ‘The remark- 
able thing is that in 1917, before the present public protest 
had been registered, the Joint Commission, then somewhat 
different in personnel, actually made a preliminary recom- 
mendation in favor of the physical features of just such a pro- 
ject. They reckoned at that time that the costs would be less 
than the value of the power. 

What in its magnitude the Backus project—so named for 
its sponsor—has done, is to arouse the public to the worth 
of the region and to force it to take stock of the nature 
and implications of the whole problem. ‘To that extent at 
leact it has served a useful purpose, demonstrating that in the 
last analysis no one man or group of men is to blame but the 
public itself. It is because the public tolerates an anti- 
quated situation and sits helplessly by instead of writing its 
new consciousness into law, that the first strong-willed cap- 
tain of industry pockets natural resources and leaves the pub- 
lic empty-handed and rueful. 

The project before the Joint Commission, though by far 
the most daring and comprehensive, is by no means the only 
menace to the region. In the last three years the same com- 
pany has secured complete control of the 120 mile course of 
the Seine River, the largest and most beautiful Ontario trib- 
utary, and has erected dams from the head-waters on Lac des 
Mille Lacs to the outlet into Rainy Lake. For a short dis- 
tance parallel with the Canadian National Railway an at- 
tempt was made to minimize the (Continuing on page 644) 





Franklin Moon Dies 


Dean Franklin Moon, for seventeen full years with 
the New York State College of Forestry of Syracuse 
University, died on the morning of September 3 in Syra- 
cuse. His passing removes from the ranks of foresters a 
worker whose twenty years’ activity has influenced a world- 
wide field. Franklin Moon was born in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 3, 1880, where he completed his high school 
education. In 1901 he was graduated from Amherst. After 
two years in the Harvard Medical School and four years in 
business he entered the Yale Forest School from which he was 
graduated in 1909. 





~ 


FRANKLIN F. MOON 
1880-1929 
Late Dean, New York State College of Forestry 





Following a brief experience with the United States Forest 
Service and the Pennsylvania Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, he was appointed professor of forestry at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, Massachusetts, in 
1910. He left Amherst in 1912 to accept the position of 
professor of forest engineering at the New York State College 
of Forestry, and was later elected Dean of that institution. 

He made two trips to Europe during which he gathered 
a wealth of useful information, but his chief interests have 
been in the east, and more particularly in New York State. 
He was the author of numerous technical articles and co- 
author of a textbook of wide acceptance. A senior member 
of the Society of American Foresters, he had been an influ- 
ential member of The American Forestry Association for 
many years. Nelson C. Brown, of the Faculty, has been 
appointed Acting Dean. 











“On his drum-log”’ 


N nature photography, as in other phases of scientific 
work, the very thing that looks the easiest frequently 
presents almost insurmountable obstacles. We had ob- 


tained some splendid photographs of Bonasa umbellus on his 



















Overhanging ground hemlock shaded 
the nest containing the nine precious 
brown-white eggs 


When Mother Grouse came back to 

the nest we got this unusual pic- 

ture—completing our story of the 
intimate family life of the group 


The Ruffed 
Grouse 


At Home 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


drum log, a feat which is considered pretty nearly impossible. 
We had a fine collection of typical grouse poses, on the 
ground, in birches, and on the snow. In fact, our grouse 
collection was very nearly completed, except that we had not 
been able to locate a nest, which should have been easy. 

The second-growth ridges back of our base camp on Long 
Lake, far back in the Allagash country of northern Maine, 
resounded each morn to the long roll of the drumming cock 
grouse. Walking quietly up the cloistered trails between 
the small spruces, at almost every turn we would flush a 
grouse or two. But fruitless days were spent in the search 
for a nest with its eggs, needed to round out the life history 
which we were then busy compiling. The nests were care- 
fully hidden. 

One morning I was hammering away at the little portable 
typewriter on our front porch when the Lady appeared, 
flushed and breathless. One good look and I knew that 
something of importance was about to be divulged. 

“T’ve found it!” The triumphant ring of battle trumpets 
was in her voice. Not waiting for me to ask what particular 
“it” she was referring to, she went on in a hustling tumult of 
expression. 

“A partridge’s nest! And where do you think? Right 
back of the camp! We've walked past it twenty times! 


Come on, in a hurry, and bring two or three cameras!” 
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Then I got excited. ‘You lucky little thing, after I put in 
three weeks hunting for just that one thing!” 

The cameras were taken carefully from their cases. Two 
wooden tripods, the ray filters, and several filmpacks com- 
pleted our outfit for photographing Mrs. Grouse and her 
domicile. Sure enough, the nest was beside a trail which we 
had been using every day, sometimes several times a day. It 
was not remarkable, however, that the nest had escaped our 
attention, for it was cunningly concealed. The overhanging 
branches of a fat ground hemlock completely shaded it from 
above. Inside we glimpsed nine brownish-white eggs. 

Mother Grouse was away, probably getting her breakfast, 
so we at once set up our tripods and went to work, hoping to 
finish our picture-making before her return. Previous experi- 
ence in this sort of thing had taught me that occasionally a 


grouse will desert a nest entirely if she is disturbed. 
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It was necessary to tie back one of the boughs of the hem- 
lock in order to make one of the pictures. There happened to 
be excellent light at the time, and our exposures were fairly 
short, even with the lenses of both cameras stopped ‘way 
down, for better detail. 

We made a dozen pictures, and then—‘Here she comes! 


High 


excitement rang in my companion’s tones as the mother grouse 


Try to get a picture of her if she gets close enough.” 


stalked closer, clucking and scolding as she caught her first 
glimpse of the intruders. 

I opened the fast lens wide, and set the speed at a sixtieth, 
for the old grouse insisted upon keeping well in the shade of 
the spruces. 

We got her, and went back to the little cabin on the 
shores of the Allagash, where we put in most of the evening 


developing our films. The grouse collection was complete. 














Why the Aspen Leaves Dance 


By Heten Hart 





N THE edge of the woods where great gray boulders, trim 
young spruce trees and sweet-scented ferns abound, there 
lived a little group of aspen trees. Very fair were they with 
their slender, gleaming trunks of soft gray-green, their dancing 
leaves sparkling and twinkling in the sunshine. 
“Tell me, little trees,” sighed the South Wind as it passed that 
way. “Tell me what it is that you see and hear that makes 
your leaves dance in such a happy, joyous way and why do they 
sing with a sound like the tinkle of wee silver bells?” 
“O,” breathed the little aspens. “To us come whispers of lovely 
things. Of birds and flowers and rippling brooks. The golden 





glow of ripening grain. 
from wooded slopes to quench their thirst. 


Of peaceful lakes where deer come down 
We have seen the 
rainbow’s tints in drops of dew. The jewel-like sheen on wings 
of dragon-flies. The silent flight of giant moths through twi- 
light’s blue. The soft white clouds like drifts of snow. We 
have seen the shimmering stars. The moon with its beams of 
silver light. The blaze of lightning’s flash across the sky. The 
snow flake crystals like sparks of fire upon the white spread land. 
And through all this beauty Nature murmurs the name of God. 
That is why, O Wind, our leaves will always dance and sing 
with happiness and joy.” 








Forest Fires Menace West 


Lives are Lost and Timber and Property Damage Mounts Into Millions as 


Situation Becomes Most Critical in Nineteen Years 


N A MONTH marked by appalling losses in timber 
and property, the expenditure of millions of dollars, and 
tragic loss of life, the forest fire situation, particularly 
in the West, has reached the most critical stage the nation 
has known since 1910. So perilous are conditions in Oregon, 
Washington, Montana and Idaho that practically all of the 


At the 


time of going to press a number of great fires were still 


National Forests have been closed to the public. 


raging unchecked, destroying many homes, ranches, logging 
camps, schools and hotels. At Estacada, Oregon, a thou- 
sand men were battling for their lives and homes over a 
sixteen-mile front. The fire had swept down to within five 
miles of the town. 

Up to September 10, more than 650,000 acres of timber- 
land have been burned over in the National Forests. “lwo 
million dollars have been expended for fire fighting by the 
government since July. The greatest loss has been in Mon- 
tana, Idaho and northern Washington, where 313,000 acres 
have been burned over. In southern Washington and Ore- 
gon, the Forest Service reports that 209,000 acres have been 
burned, while California has suffered a loss of 73,000 acres. 
In northern Idaho and western Montana, nearly 3,000 men 
are fighting fire in the National Forests, while an equal 
number are engaged in Washington and Oregon. In addi- 
tion, thousands of men have been called out to fight fires on 
state and private lands, where the loss has been nearly as 
great as in the National Forests. Of the 5,025 fires reported 
in National Forests during the past month, 3,016 have been 
caused by lightning and 2,009 by human agency. 

Perhaps the most disastrous fire raging uncontrolled at 
this time is on the Mount Hood National Forest, in Oregon. 
Spread out along a sixteen-mile front, it was roaring down the 
Clackamas River Valley toward Estacada, a town of 2,000 
population. Every able-bodied man in the little town, in- 
cluding an evangelist, had joined the army of weary, sleep- 
less men who were fighting desperately to halt the fire almost 
at the city limits. It was here that two hundred men, 
trapped by the flames, were led to safety by T. H. Sherrard, 
supervisor of the Mount Hood National Forest. 

In southern California, on lands adjacent to the Santa 
Barbara National Forest, a line of fire was sweeping down 
on the town of Ventura and one of the richest oil fields in 
the state. Conscription of men over a radius of fifty miles 
was started by a fleet of trucks. Three hundred residents 
of Santa Paula Canyon were ordered to leave their homes as 
a precautionary measure. One oil tank containing 11,000 
barrels of oil boiled over from the heat of the fire, spilling 


its inflammable contents toward the valley below it. 


With the closing of fourteen National Forests in Oregon, 
involving 13,216,000 acres of government land, and six 
National Forests in Washington, involving 7,553,600 acres, 
only two National Forests in the Northwest remain open to 
the public. This is the second time in the history of the Na- 
tional Forests in this region that such a sweeping closure 
has been necessary. So great is the emergency, that the 
governors of the northwestern states have indicated their 
intention of postponing the opening of the hunting season 
unless there are general rains. 

Reports from public and private agencies indicate that the 
West is suffering greatly from fire outside of the National 
Forests. California reports that, fanned by a wave of in- 
cendiarism, field and forest fire toll has amounted to a 
damage of half a million dollars from more than 2,000 fires. 
There were 488 fires burning outside of the National 
Forests in Oregon. Washington reports a terrific fire sea- 
son in the eastern part of the state. ‘There were 442 fires 
outside of the National Forests. It is the worst fire season 
on record in that region. Idaho, outside of the National 
Forests, reports 515 fires, largely from lightning. 

More than a dozen lives have been reported lost in fire 
fighting, several have gone insane, and a number, including 
the wife of a forest ranger, have been lost for days in the 
blazing forests. Douglas C. Ingram, assistant in the Branch 
of Range Management in the district office of the Forest 
Service at Portland, Oregon, met a tragic death in fighting 
the Camas Creek fire in the Chelan National Forest, on 
August 13. It is believed by the Forest Service that Ingram 
is the first forest officer under permanent appointment to 
have lost his life in fighting fire—an extraordinary record 
considering the great risks that have to be taken. In charge 
of a number of fire camps, Ingram knew the great danger 
many of his men faced, and made many trips deep into the 
burning forests to look after their safety. It was on such 
an expedition that he gave his life. With a fire-fighter 
named Saint Louise, he directed a fire crew to safety after 
a sudden change in the wind had trapped them. He then 
set out to locate other crews in the path of the flame when 
His body was 

The body of 


he was overcome by the heat and smoke. 
discovered on August 2+ by searching parties. 
his companion was found the following day. 
Another grim tragedy of the fire stricken area was the 
hysterical wandering of Mrs. Louise Higgins, the wife of 
a forest ranger on the Payette National Forest, in Idaho. 
Missing for several days, and feared lost in the great fire 
that raged around her home, Mrs. Higgins was finally 
found, severely burned and bruised, and in a semi-conscious 
condition, wandering through the fire area miles away. 
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America Invades 


the Wilderness 


By Invinc BRANT 


WENTY years ago many of the National Forests of the 

United States were forbidding wildernesses, unpenetrated ex- 

cept by rangers, venturesome hikers and the packhorse aristo- 
crat. Last year they were visited by 20,000,000 people—nearly 
one-fifth of the population of the United States. 

The National Forests have had popularity thrust upon them. The 
Forest Service did not start out to “‘capture tourist trade,” for it 
has nothing to sell. The tremendous influx can be explained in 
roads—roads built to protect the nation’s timber against the appalling 
losses from forest fires. 

Working quietly and steadily, the Federal Government has built 
36,200 miles of fire-prevention roads and 110,385 miles of trails 
into the National Forests. These roads, unlike the system of Na- 
tional Forest highways, are not hardsurfaced. They are “built 
lengthwise’”’—rough, rocky, one-way roads with turnouts. The aim 
is to secure mileage, in order that fire-fighting crews may reach a 
forest fire with the least possible delay. This road program at the 
present rate of construction will not be completed for forty years, 
but it has proved so effective in fire protection that there is a move- 
ment to speed up and complete it in less than half that time. Mil- 
lions of visitors to the National Forests will cheer that movement. 

For what happens when a fire-prevention road is completed ? 
Before the last scraper is out of the way, the tourist pushes his way 
into the forest. Over ruts, stones and roots, heedless of * mud, 
grades, or one-way travel, he pushes as far as a car can go into the 
heart of the forest—perhaps a little farther. 

He is alone in the wilderness. Miles behind him is the highway Bald River Falls en die Cimdiee Maio 


with its soft, ease-loving, speed-mad humanity. He looks across a 
Forest. The lure of beauty and unknown 


adventure has brought the touring public liter- 
ally by thousands, via newly opened roads, into 
the National Forests of the country 





little lake, opens his wallet of trout flies and prepares to enjoy several 
days of solitude. 
Brakes squeal on the nearest switchback, and a big sedan glides 


into view. “Well, brother,” shouts the in- 
truder, “didn’t expect to find anybody way 
in here. Thought those tracks were made 
by a ranger.” 

“Plenty of room,” says the first tourist. 
‘Guess I’d ha’ got rather lonesome anyhow.’ 

Again there is a squeal of brakes. Another 
party arrives. And they keep on coming. In 
the morning there are seventy-five automo- 
biles within a space of 300 yards, not count- . 
ing one that has gone beyond the end of the 
road and fallen into a gravel pit. 

Twenty million visitors a year! What 
does that mean? For one thing, it means 
a tremendous new responsibility upon the 
United States Forest Service. The presence 
of 20,000,000 people during the year creates 





P. H. Dater 
Tourists are not discouraged by a little mud when going into 
the Santiam National Forest, in Oregon 
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The tremendous influx of tourists to the Forests 

is explained by roads—roads built to protect 

the nation’s timber against the appalling losses 
from forest fires such as this 


problems of sanitation, mainte- 
nance of order, enforcement of 
fish and game laws, preventicn of 
tree cutting and mutilation, road 
maintenance, and fire prevention. 
Eighty per cent of all forest fires 
are caused by human carelessness, 
and the two leading categories 
are smokers’ fires and campers’ 
fires. The millions of visitors 
and campers swarming over fire- 
prevention roads create a fire 
menace themselves. 

Speed is the great element in 
fire-fighting. The object of the 
road program is to have a fire- 
prevention road within fifteen 
miles of any portion of a National 
Forest, and a trail within two 
miles of all areas covered by green 
timber, to cut down the distance 
and difficulty of packing. When 
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lightning strikes a tree, the fire burns for a time in that tree alone. If 
it spreads, hundreds or perhaps thousands of acres will be destroyed. 
Since the road and trail program got under way, forest guards have 
stopped scores of lightning fires in the original tree. 

The new road system has wonderfully justified itself, in turning 
Class C fires into Class A fires; that is, fires which formerly would 
have burned more than ten acres are confined to less than one- 
quarter of an acre. It has not cut down the number of fires. Due 
to the carelessness of smokers and campers, the roads have increased 
the number of fires, but the reduction in acreage burned is far more 
than enough to compensate. If the 20,000,000 visitors will live 
up to their responsibility, the new road system will not only conquer 
the forest-fire hazard, but will pay for itself in reduced fire-fighting 
costs and in the saving of timber. In 1922 a single fire near Mt. 
Hood cost $25,000 to fight. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars would 
build twenty-five miles of fire-prevention roads. 

The Forest Service welcomes the tourist in every National Forest 
of the United States, recognizing that he is upon his own lands. He 
is excluded only in time of exceptional hazard or in the actual pres- 
ence of a conflagration. In return the Forest Service wants the 
tourist to recognize that the roads were built not for his convenience 
but to protect the forests from fire. His cooperation is wanted in 
reducing the fire hazard. 

“Maybe we seem to be nagging,” said a Forest Service official 
recently, ‘“‘with our constant warnings about matches, cigarettes, and 
unattended campfires. Well, we have been keeping records for 
years, and we have found that the smoker is the greatest human 
enemy of the American forest. In one forest we arrest from fifty to 
one hundred people every week for smoking away from camp. That 
particular National Forest is visited by 3,000,000 people a year. Do 
you realize what that means in fire hazard and sanitary problems? 
Do you realize, also, what it means as an indication of the place the 
National Forests are taking in the lives of the people?” 

The forest he referred to is the Angeles National Forest, in the 





Photograph by Wiborn, Courtesy Forest Service 


A “before and after’? view of the same bit of road through the Klamath National 


Forest in California. Fire tells the story 
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First it looks like this. 
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F. V. Horton 
They’re 
setting the choker and clearing the 
stumps in the path of the new road 


vicinity of Mt. 
Wilson, near Los 
Angeles, Califor- 
nia. This single 
forest has as 
many visitors in 
a year as all the 
National Parks 
of the United 
States combined. 

The sanitary 
problem in the 
National Forests 
may be grasped, 
perhaps, when it 
is stated that with 
20,000,000 _ visit- 
ors a year, the 
total appropria- 
tion for sanita- 
tion is $50,000, 
or one-fourth of 
a cent for each 
visitor. That will 
help to explain 
why sanitary 


equipment is so 


inadequate in a place like the Dolly Copp camp, in the White 
Mountain National Forest, in New Hampshire, one of the 


favorite resorts of eastern motorists. 


Fifty thousand dollars 


gets rather thin when spread from New Hampshire to San 


Diego and from Flor- 
ida to Puget Sound. 

Sanitation can _ be 
taken care of by in- 
creased appropriations, 
but the tourist himself 
is the only man who 
can protect living trees 
from tourist careless- 
ness. The great forests 
cannot be policed like 
a city. Their preserva- 
tion depends upon co- 
operation between a 
few scattered forest 
guards and_ rangers 
and millions of camp- 
ers and fishermen. 

One who has traveled 
extensively through 
the National Forests 
cannot be surprised at 


their popularity. The 


This view of the Emigrant Gap Nationa 


roads almost invariably lead from 


hot valley to cool mountain height, or from open country 
to heavy virgin timber, following trout streams, encounter- 


ing lakes, passing charming mountain meadows, winding be- 


tween snowy 
peaks. 

Consider, for 
instance, the 
building of a fire- 
prevention road 
in the Flathead 
National Forest, 
in Montana. The 
contour of the 
country requires 
that it shall fol- 
low the South 
Fork of the Flat- 
head River, a 
stream which 
occupies nearly 
a million acres 
of mountainous 
b ac k- country. 
Thus, for a dis- 
tance of fifty 
miles, one of the 
finest fishing and 
camping areas be- 


comes accessible. 








E. W. Kelley 


Then like this. A difficult but not 
impossible task. Doris Lake Road, 
Deschutes National Forest, Oregon 


On the other hand, the more moderate charms of Table 
Mountain, in the Umatiila National Forest, attract thou- 
sands upon thousands of visitors from the sweltering wheat 
lands of Walla Walla, Washington, and Pendleton, Oregon. 


A forty-mile road along the summit, built to safeguard the 





| Forest Highway, 
looking toward Donner Lake, in Tahoe National Forest, 
in California, is a splendid example of the better class of 
road building under difficult conditions 


forest, has turned 
Table Mountain into 
a great recreation field 
6,000 feet above sea 
level. 

Similarly, the people 
of southern Idaho were 
not slow to discover 
that the Bear Valley- 
Pen Basin Road, pro- 
tecting the heart of the 
Payette National For- 
est from fire, led to 
some of the best fishing 
streams in the state. 
Lost Lake, on the 
slopes of Mt. H ood, 
was so deeply buried 
in an ancient moss- 
hung forest of Douglas 
fir and hemlock that 
its mere existence was 


a rumor, until a National Forest road opened it to the public. 
Today it is one of the scenic gems of Oregon. 

It is a strange sight to see some rancher of the Central 
Oregon Desert driving westward with a short rowboat 
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strapped to a trailer. He is bound for the summit of the 


Cascade Mountains, where for a hundred miles a forest- 
development road runs through the cool lodgepole pines and 
unites a string of beautiful lakes. His campfire is no menace 
on a soil of bare pumice. It was the great lightning hazard 
that forced the building of this road, a hazard so great that 
twenty fires have been set by a single storm. 

The Klamath National Forest, in northern California, 
was a wilderness with ancient 


trails leading to abandoned 


Mountains at a height of 11,000 feet and extends to Mirror 
Lake in the head of the North Fork of the Duchesne River. 
The National Forests of Colorado have been extensively 
opened up with state highways, but that does not diminish 
the popularity of such fire-prevention roads as the Trappers 
Lake Road, White River National Forest; the Bennett 
Creek Road, Colorado National Forest; or the Grand Mesa 
Road, near Grand Junction. Transcontinental tourists think 
of Wyoming in terms of Yel- 
lowstone National Park, but 





the population of eastern Wyo- 





mining areas until the Cecil- 
ville road opened the South 
Fork of the Salmon River to 
A fire- 


prevention road hailed as a 


expectant fishermen. 


to a_heat-oppressed 
the Capinero 


godsend 


- oe se Sess ss on 


community is 
Road _ in National 
Forest, California. This road 
rises from the shrubby Sierra 
foothills successive 
areas of digger and yellow 
silver _ fir, 


Sequoia 





through 
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pine, white and 
sugar and yellow pine, and 
red fir, until it reaches the 
summit of the Sierras with 
their cedars and alpine plants. 
This road, though unknown 


to fame, means as much to the 
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f Sz e i 
paple of the — Joaquin Is lifted from the busy world apart. 
Valley as the famous Mt. The way by rocks and fallen trees is barred; 
Wilson-Chilao forest high- The path is rugged and the climb is hard, 


way means to the millions of 
Los Angeles. It is a fine ex- 


ample of a National Forest 


eer or ore or 


road meeting the recreation 





LOST LAKE 


ANNA MORRIS CLARK 


Among the summits of eternal snow 

A deeb lake lies in crater cup below, 

And nature’s quiet lingers there, to take 
Possession of the region round the lake. 

No distant grind of mill disturbs the ear; 

No roaring blast affrights the timid deer, 

As through the tangled wood he wends his way 
And drinks knee-deep in margin of the bay. 
Unknown to fear of stealthy sportsman foe, 
The wild fowl skims the trees and settles low; 
And speckled trout in quest of prey leaps high 
From waters tinted by a sunset sky. 

Guarded by stately pines that closely crowd, 
Vaulted by azure sky and fleecy cloud, 

This bit of God’s untouched primeval art 


And he who on Lost Lake would feast his eyes 
Must struggle upward «a: to paradise. 


ming is concerned with attrac- 
tions nearer home. 


The Big Horn Mountains, 
; 
: 
: 
: 
: 








famous for their foothills of 
carved sandstone, are topped 
by a plateau of grass and for- 
est 10,000 feet above sea level. 
Among the people from Sheri- 
dan eastward, few drives are 


more popular than the Day- 
ton-Kane Road, built for fire 
prevention in the Big Horn 
In southeast- 


National Forest. 
ern Wyoming, the people of 
Laramie and surrounding ter- 
ritory find similar pleasure in 
the Brooklyn-Ten-mile Road 
in the Medicine Bow Forest. 

Out of 159,000,000 acres in 
the National Forests of the 
United States, all but 5,000,- 
000 are west of the Great 
Nearly every western 
National 
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Plains. 
community has a 
Forest within easy driving dis- 























needs of a local population. 
Arizona has forest develop- 
ment roads of a rare type—uniting highways used by trans- 
continental tourists. Traveling at an elevation of 8,000 feet, 
the camper can cross the White Mountains through the heart 
of the Apache country, taking his choice of the Rice-Springer- 
ville Road, the Clifton-Springerville Road, or Silver City- 
Datil Road. But woe to the man who thinks he will find a 
surfaced highway with service stations every mile and a half! 
The Arizona mountains form an open wilderness of majestic 
distances, the beautiful, parklike uplands of yellow pine lead- 
ing to rain-made gulches and stony canyons. For beautiful 
scenery combined with outdoor living conditions, the National 
Forests of the Southwest are unsurpassed in the United 
States. There is only one fly in the ointment. According to 
present estimates, it will take 200 years to complete the Na- 
tional Forest road-building program in Arizona and ninety- 


four years in New Mexico. But it’s worth waiting for. 


The people of Utah lost no time in making use of a 
National Forest road from Kamas, forty miles east of Salt 
Lake City, up the Provo River. 


This road crosses the Uinta 





tance. Therefore, despite the 
tremendous number of visitors 
to the western forests, their appeal is largely local. In the 
East, with its vast population and its few scattered National 
Forests, quite a different situation exists. Tourist travel in 
eastern National Forests is almost limited to the better grade 
of roads, known as National Forest highways, which form a 
part of state highway systems. There are, however, some 
attractive byways. 

The Wild River Road, leaving the state highway at Gilead, 
Maine, is one of the favorite retreats of eastern campers, 
with a public camp at its terminus in the White Mountain 
National Forest. 

The popularity of the Pisgah Motor Road, in Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest, North Carolina, has given the Forest Service 
a real job of road patrolling. An abandoned railway grade 
served to create the Tellico River Road in the Cherokee 
National Forest, up the Tellico River Gorge from Tellico 
Plains, Tennessee, to the North Carolina state line. This 
road, with a view of Bald River Falls, is one of the most 


popular in the National Forests of the East. 











The Great Fish Mystery 


By CHRISTIAN FRANK BROCKMAN 


VERY TIME I think about my summer on the St. 
Joe National Forest in northern Idaho, I get a 
laugh—a good big laugh. That was seven or eight 

years ago if I remember correctly, back in my forest school 

days when I was thirsting for experience. Gosh knows I 

needed it but that’s not where the laugh comes in, for if 

it had been on me, the chances are that I wouldn’t be 
spinning this yarn. 

First of all I can’t be responsible for its authenticity. 
This is a fish story, and furthermore you can never tell 
what some of the old-timers in the Service will hand a green- 
horn if they get a chance. If you have been in that country, 
perhaps you have heard the same story, and if you have this 
is a good chance to compare notes and separate the wheat 
from the chaff. But true or otherwise this yarn is original, 
to say the least, for the big one didn’t get away. He 
swallowed hook, line and sinker! 

I was told to report for duty at Avery—the hub of all 
Forest Service activities in that neck of the woods. In case 
you are not familiar with that country it might be well to 
advise that the Milwaukee transcontinental 
trains stop there for ten minutes. If they didn’t 
the passengers would starve to death. The 
train doesn’t pack a 
diner in that division— 
leastwise it didn’t then— 
and so the railroad gave 
the passengers a sporting 
chance to get supper at 
the restaurant in the sta- 
tion. Those that were 
in excellent physical con- 
dition and possessed of a 
pair of good sharp elbows 


might be lucky enough The logger 


to win a piece of pie ora _ _— splashed away b.wt 
sandwich before the train 4% 4 reat rate 
pulled out again. That’s os, 


~—s 


one point in the story, and now let’s get 
acquainted with the geography thereabouts. 
observer it would seem that there must have been a surplus 
of mountains when the earth was built and for lack of a 


To the casual 


better place this surplus was squeezed into the upper por- 
tion of Idaho known as the “panhandle.” In and around 
Avery the country is densely populated with mountains— 
so densely populated in fact, that it is a wonder that there 
is any room for the town, the railroad and the St. Joe River. 
Avery has only one street. That runs along the railroad 
track and the houses are scattered up and down the canyon 
till they look as if they were packed in there by some dang 





mule that strung his pack. So there you have a composite 
picture of the metropolis of the St. Joe country—narrow 
canyon, the swift and beautiful St. Joe River and up against 
the mountains on one side the long drawn out town of Avery 
and its railroad. And now let’s get back to the train pulling 
in for supper. 

It is only natural that many of the passengers were easily 
discouraged by the carnage taking place about the lunch 
counter, and in spite of their hunger, refrained from taking 
part in the fray. ‘These folks generally hung about the river 
bank and listened to the old-timers spin their yarns about 
the big, game trout that were retrieved from the “‘Joe.”’ In 
all fairness to the tourists it must be stated that some of 
these stories, although designed to impress the listeners, were 
decidedly mouldy in places. Not that the natives deliberately 

stretched the truth, you 
he, understand. It | was 
; simply a case of 











civic 
You 


com- 


pride on their part. 
know, chamber of 
merce stuff—lots of the 
bigger towns are guilty 
of worse than what these 
folks told. 
of all 
they could muster the 


But in spite 
the enthusiasm 


visitors went away 
scofing. 

The situation reached 
a critical point. The fair 
name of Avery and the 
honor of its citizens were 
being dragged through 
the dust by the unbe- 
lievers who never stayed 


"ae in the berg longer than 


ten minutes. Something had to be done. And, brother, it 
was done! 

Somebody had a bright idea and they finally managed 
to find a level spot near the station that wasn’t in use, 
where they built a concrete bowl about four or five times as 
big as a bathtub. Then after they had filled it with water 
they placed in the pool the biggest and choicest trout from 
the waters of the “Joe” that could be induced to turn pro- 
fessional. How do I know these fish were from the “Joe”? 
Well, you'll have to take my word for it. Anyway, there 
weren't any fish markets in town and it’s a cinch they weren’t 
driven over the range from Wallace. Those fish were 
guarded like the United States mint, and under the lov- 
ing care of the station master, it was only natural that they 
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should grow sleek and fat. The natives rejoiced. The 


scoffers were put to rout. For right there before their eyes 
was living proof of anything the natives saw fit to claim for 
the “Joe” as a fishing stream par excellence. 

Then the inevitable happened. The station master turned 
up breathless with excitement and pop-eyed with anger. 
And the reason for this state of agitation was that somebody 
had caught one of the pet fish. The process was repeated 
the next day, and when a third followed a cordon of 
lookouts were thrown about the pool in an endeavor to catch 
But the fish kept right on disappearing. 
one of the local Sherlock Holmes’ 
A logger who had been working 
Now, it isn’t out of the 


Such a 


the poacher. 

Then one evening 
noticed a strange sight. 
near the town was washing his feet. 
way for anyone to wash their feet in Avery. 
ritual takes place in the best of families, and even a logger 
has some rights. But this fellow, instead of going down 
to the river or to the bath house at the Forest Service camp, 


was performing that necessary operation in the fish pond. 
And that’s just what the self-ap- 
Evidently the logger’s pedal ex- 


Queer, to say the least. 
pointed sleuth thought. 
tremities were rather tarnished for he was making a great 
Finally, 


apparently satisfied with the results, he replaced his shoes 


deal of splashing in an effort to get ‘em clean. 


and walked calmly toward his shack. 

Well, I suppose you want to know what a logger’s feet 
have to do with the town of Avery and their lost fish. 
Course I can’t vouch for its truth, as I have already stated, 
but the old-timers around the Avery bunk house claim that 
the fellow had a line down his pants’ leg which he dropped 
into the water while making a show dousing his hoofs. 
Those fish would grab anything, and when he hooked one 
he would simply wind the line up his pants’ leg. After 
the fish quieted down a bit he’d get right up and walk off 
with it, as unconcerned as you please. Pretty slick, eh? 


Now you tell one! 


Poet eas 


The Ancient Game of Grab 


(Continued from page 635) 


damage by clearing the shores in advance, leaving visible at all 
stages of water only the stumps; but beyond for miles and 
miles the forest is submerged to a great depth, the waters are 
bitter and discolored, and the scene is one of woeful waste. 
It happens that the chief immediate sufferers are a band of the 
most primitive and high-minded Indians left in the north, 
whose home and trapping-ground this river has been since the 
time of the tribal migration. It is safe to say that the people 
of Ontario would be scandalized if they had any inkling of the 
havoc wrought, especially in view of the fact that the power 
was intended to be exported to Minnesota and now is lying 
largely idle at the town of Fort Frances. Only some dire 
national emergency could justify such a calamity. 

Of the same character, though of much less extent, is a 
project begun by a public utility company of Duluth in the 
heart of Superior National Forest. It affects Gabbro and 
Bald Eagle Lakes, the first of a chain of lakes in a designated 
wilderness area. There the water was raised an average of 
five feet without consulting the State of Minnesota, whose 
lands are flooded, and before filing any application with the 
Federal Power Commission. Authority is now being sought 
for the present dams and for a further raise of fourteen feet. 

The three dominant logging interests of the region are all 
of American origin ; and, while they differ greatly in the char- 
acter of their personnel, in their interest in better forestry, 
and in their amenability to control, it has been difficult here- 
tofore to detect any striking difference in their actual logging 
operations. Throughout the region vicious logging has pro- 


ceeded without interruption for many years—the kind that 


leaves nothing for reproduction and is swept by periodical 
fires. This has been possible on the Minnesota side, because 
much of the land including all the best pine is privately owned 
and because the state on its own lands until recent years has 
made no attempt to practise scientific forestry. Within Su- 
perior National Forest itself there has been very little, if any, 
cutting, for the good reason that no timber has been ready 
to cut. 

In Ontario, where the greater and more beautiful part of 
the lakeland lies and where fortunately title to forest lands 
remains in the government, it is equally difficult until now to 
discover any better policy. The timber has been sold with little 
protection. All unknown to the citizens of the Province, the 
large pine resources, white and Norway, of this section of 
Ontario have slipped away until now they seem practically ex- 
hausted. There is no sorrier sight in the whole northland 
plained origin sprang up on all sides a year after the reserva- 
tion was made, where in consequence logging was begun a 
few years later and has continued ever since, and where log- 
ging dams and roads have put the finishing touches. Rare pre- 
historic Indian paintings on the rocks have been obliterated 
with the rest of the loveliness that fittingly impressed the 
name of this lake upon the whole reserve. 

What has been true of damming and logging applies equally 
to the utilization of all other resources. There has been no 
adequate regulation, for instance, and no cooperation between 
Ontario and Minnesota in the management of the important 
commercial fishing resources of (Continuing on page 671) 
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EDITORIAL 
The President and the Public Lands 


extremely doubtful if any of the western states are today in 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S statement to the Governors 

of the eleven Public Lands States, as read by Assistant 

Secretary of the Interior, Joseph M. Dixon, at Salt Lake 
City on August 26, proposes a public land policy which is 
startling in its possibilities. He would turn over to the States 
the surface rights to 194,000,000 acres of public lands— 
practically 303,000 square miles. This is comparable to the 
Louisiana Purchase, the addition of the Texas republic, or 
the acquisition of Alaska, and represents a territory far 
greater than many European wars were fought over. 

The President’s statement, following closely that by Secre- 
tary Wilbur on July 9, at Boise, Idaho, serves to answer the 
question in many minds as to whether or not Mr. Hoover 
would support the public land policy proposed by the new 
Secretary and particularly the latter’s suggestion that eventu- 
ally it might be wise to turn the National Forests over to 
the states. As if to quiet the fears of those who would de- 
fend the integrity of the National Forests and National 
Parks, the President said, “It is not proposed to transfer 
forest, park, Indian, and other existing reservations which 
have a distinctly national as well as local importance.” He 
also outlined plans for reorienting the activities of the Recla- 
mation Service, which may be correlated with a national 
program of flood control. 

Interest now turns to the states concerned—how many can 
actually afford to own and administer the public lands within 
their boundaries? Governor Baldridge of Idaho says the 
remaining public lands are valuable only for grazing and, 
under any charge the stockraising ranchers could afford to 
pay for their use, he doubts if the revenue would offset the 
expenses incident to their ownership and administration. The 
point is well made. Large though the area of remaining 
public lands is, it must be remembered that they are widely 
scattered and in a low state of productivity due to years of 
overgrazing, uncontrolled fires, and general free-booting. 
They are lands of such low or negative value that the Federal 
Government has been unable to dispose of them under its 
general land laws. ‘To restore them to range conditions that 
will yield a net revenue to the states will involve years of 
constructive upbuilding and the expenditure of millions of 


dollars for research and administrative control. It seems 


a financial position to give the public lands within their 
borders the constructive management necessary to restore 
them to their highest usefulness. 

While the most obvious value of public lands is for 
grazing, it may be questioned if, from the standpoint of 
the West as a whole, that is their highest value. Both the 
President and Secretary Wilbur stress the importance of the 
West becoming watershed-minded. It is pretty well recog- 
nized that water supply is the measuring stick of western pros- 
perity and development and we are of the opinion that the 
greatest question involved in the management of the public 
domain is the relationship of these 194,000,000 acres to water 
run-off, soil erosion, and the silting up of water reservoirs. 
The Boulder Dam project well illustrates this relationship. 
The Government proposes to spend $165,000,000 in building 
the Boulder Dam reservoir on the Colorado River, ninety per 
cent of whose water comes from Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Utah. ‘These three states contain some 70,000,000 acres of 
public lands on which grazing and fires are uncontrolled. 
How many millions of these acres are in the Colorado water- 
shed and what part will their management play in maintain- 
ing the reservoir capacity of the Boulder Dam reservoir? 
Here, we believe, is typified, for the West at least, the great 
vital problem of public land reconstruction and management. 

Fortunately, the President proposes to bring such questions 
out of the realm of conjecture as rapidly as possible. To that 
end he wrote Mr. Dixon as follows: “That these matters 
may be gone into exhaustively and that I may be advised in- 
telligently, | propose to appoint a commission of nine or ten 
members, at least five of whom shall be chosen from leading 
citizens of the public land states.” That the members of this 
Public Lands Commission will be selected for their intelli- 
gent understanding of the many public problems involved 
is to be expected. Upon them will rest a huge task as well 
as a grave responsibility, for they must gather all the facts and 
evolve a land policy that in years to come will redound to the 
welfare of the West and the nation as a whole. The Presi- 
dent’s statement gives assurance that he proposes to approach 
the problem in the same spirit of constructive and scientific 


inquiry that characterizes his achievements in farm relief, 
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law enforcement and other large public questions. It is to be 


expected, therefore, that he will find ways and means of pro- 
viding this Public Lands Commission with the necessary 


funds and personnel with which to study the many economic 
and social problems involved in the disposal of the public 


domain. 


National Forests Demand Better Protection 


HE tragic death of Douglas Ingram, U. S. Forest officer 

in Portland, Oregon, and his companion, while fighting 
forest fires in the Chelan National Forest on August 13, 
the hysterical wanderings of Mrs. Louise Higgins, the 
young wife of a ranger on the Payette National For- 
est in Idaho and the deaths of seven other fire fighters 
during late August and early September, focused public at- 
tention upon an unusually bad season of forest fires in the 
norch and west. Long continued periods of drought accom- 
panied by hot weather and high winds combined to make vast 
areas of forests highly inflammable. Thousands of men 
worked against disheartening handicaps to stop the flames. 
Always the fire fighters worked under the handicap of inade- 
quate equipment, poor communication and lack of roads and 
trails into inaccessible regions. 

The forest services, both federal and state, have been in 
the position of the hospital whose capacity is taxed, but whose 
officers are powerless to clean up the foul spots that have 
caused the epidemic. The Clarke-McNary law established a 
program for the participation of the Federal Government in 
the protection of state and privately owned land. Congress 
has appropriated $1,400,000 with which to cooperate with 
the states during the present year, which is scarcely half of 
the amounts the states will spend, and it is doubtful if the 
state and Federal funds combined will equal the expenditures 
of the timberland owners. ‘This is a definite forward step 
and offers a program upon which constructive plans can be 
made. 

But in the development of a program for preventing forest 
fires on its own properties the Forest Service lags behind. 
Present available funds are too small to make adequate prepa- 
ration promptly to suppress fires after they have started. To 
do this will require the construction of more roads and trails, 
more telephone lines, more lookout towers and living quarters 


The Halting Program 


‘*"T°HE history of European forestry has led to the belief 

that at least one-third of a nation’s timberland should 
be held under public ownership. In the United States, this 
would mean the addition, through purchase or other meas- 
ures, of approximately sixty million acres of privately owned 
timberlands to the present holdings of Federal, State and 
Municipal Forests.”’ 

That is the opinion of I. W. Bailey and H. A. Spoehr, rep- 
resenting a committee of the Academy of Sciences, and in- 
corporated by them in their thought-provoking little book, 
“The Role of Research in the Development of Forestry in 
North America.” 

It is evident that the business of increasing the acreage of 
publicly owned forests must be accelerated if it is to figure 
in the protection of cut-over lands. The Woodruff-McNary 
Law passed in 1928 aimed to help correct this situation 


for the men. No statement of needs is complete without in- 
cluding provision for increased educational activities. All this 
requires additional money. 

The year 1928 represented a comparatively easy fire year on 
the National Forests. At present writing this year’s fire 
damage promises to exceed that of 1910—the worst fire sea- 
son in the history of the National Forests. It is these 
abnormal years that spell disaster and that the Forest Serv- 
ice must be equipped to meet. In November when the For- 
ester reported to Congressman Dickinson’s subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations, he presented a map showing 
the areas that could be reached within an hour after noti- 
fication of a fire, those that could be reached in two 
hours, and finally those that would take eleven hours to 
reach. As the Forester expressed it, “We can keep down the 
amount of money we are obliged to spend if we can cut down 
this travel time. We come to Congress each year for a heavy 
deficiency for fire fighting. That is after the fire starts.” 
In other words, more roads and trails with facilities for men 
and equipment are essential. 

Realizing that no adequate system of fire-proofing the Na- 
tional Forests can be built up on the basis of deficiency appro- 
priations, The American Forestry Association stands whole- 
heartedly behind Congressman Englebright’s bill (H. R. 
3245) to authorize $4,500,000 during the next year to con- 
struct and maintain improvements for protecting the National 
Forests from fire. This bill was introduced by Congressman 
Englebright on May 22, 1929, and in the Senate (S. 1139) 
on May 16, 1929, by Senator Cutting, and will be given con- 
sideration during the present session of Congress. Members 
of The American Forestry Association can contribute to the 
protection of the National Forests by urging their senators 
and representatives to enact the bill without further delay. 


of Forest Acquisition 


by laying out a modest but definite program of expenditures. 
Unfortunately an authorization for such a program is not 
tantamount to an appropriation, and this year the National 
Forest Reservation Commission must content itself with ex- 
penditures for public lands a million dollars less than it 
had been promised through the Woodruff-McNary bill. 
Hearings are now being held before the Bureau of the 
Budget. After them will come the hearings before the 
congressional committees. If the people in the states do not 
make known to their representatives and senators in the Na- 
tional Congress their great interest in the building of Na- 
tional Forests in the East there is strong likelihood that next 
year’s purchase program will be as seriously curtailed as is 
this year’s. The time and the opportunity to make yourself 


felt is at hand. 











Bob Uses 


His Head 


A Story for Boys 


By Paut W. MoNEYMAKER 


OB was enjoying his first 
B picture show. It was be- 
ing given by a Forest 
Ranger at the school Bob at- 
tended. The fourteen-year-old 
lad who had never been out of 
the mountains had prevailed 
upon his Dad to accompany him 
on the six-mile hike to the school. When the “thriller” 
was over the Ranger talked as he projected views illustrating 
his remarks. 

A slide portraying the destruction of a covey of young 
quail by a forest fire stirred Bob to revolt. He was a lover 
of wild life. Dad had always burned the woods to improve 
the range. Bob had never questioned the wisdom of the 
procedure, but he had never thought of fire destroying young 
game. 

As he was leaving, the Ranger affectionately mussed his 
hair as he handed him a pamphlet. 

“Gonna be a 
ranger, son?” 

Bob’s life am- 
bition took form 
as he surveyed 
the stalwart 
form of the 
Ranger garbed 
in the natty 
regulation uni- 
form. “Shore 
am,” he blurted. 

On the long 
trek home he 
debated with 
Dad the Rang- 
er’s arguments. 

“Those _ fel- 
lows put out a 
lot of 
son; I never 
burn land that’s 


theory, 


Bob wanted to be a forest ranger, and the unusual story 

of how he paved the way for the position earned for 

Paul W. Moneymaker, of the United States Forest 

Service, Elkins, West Virginia, second prize in the re- 

cently conducted contest for stories about the children 

of forest officers by ‘The American Forestry Associa- 
tion— Editor 





Next day Bob watched the 
fire destroy red spruce seedlings. 
“The Ranger’s right,” he said 
as he pointed them out to Dad. 

“Nature takes care o’ that, 
son; some of them will live. 
They are too thick anyway.” 

In July the Ranger brought 
around to see Dad. 





the big boss from town—the Supervisor 
They tried to persuade him to act as fire warden in the dis- 
trict. 

“IT never burn Government land,” Bob heard Dad tell the 
Ranger, ‘‘and | don’t think it’s my place to interfere with my 
neighbors.” 

“Wish we could swing him,” the Ranger remarked when 
he and the Supervisor were beyond hearing distance. “‘He’s 
the ‘king-pin’ in this district. If he would act as Warden 
our worries about this incendiary ‘nest’ would be over.” 

“Sure he’s not an incendiary?” questioned the Supervisor. 

“No, e€x- 
ploded the 
Ranger, “he’s 
honest as the 
clock. He 
wouldn’t tell 
you one thing 
and do another. 
You notice he 
didn’t pretend 
to agree with 
you like the 
others do.” 

“Mighty 


smart boy there 


—might work 
through him,” 
suggested the 


Supervisor, in- 

dicating Bob. 
“He’s too 

young for a 


not mine, but | Warden, but 
mean to do as | ; I'll give him 
etcaac oat The timbered hills that first inspired Bob’s wish seme cut 
what belongs to to be a forest ranger along,” prom- 
me.” ised the Ranger. 


“But I can be a ranger, can’t I, Dad ?” 

“Sure son, you can run your own life. We'll burn over 
the lower woods tomorrow; grass should be comin’ in now 
in about two weeks.”’ 
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That summer Bob accompanied the Ranger on several 
trips over his district. 

“How do you get to be a ranger?” he asked one day. 

“Go to a forest school and learn all you can,” advised 
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But there’s two important things you can’t 
You'll have to develop them yourself.” 


the Ranger. 
learn there. 

“What's that?” from Bob. 

“Always keep cool; and use your head’’—continued the 
Ranger. ‘You should start training yourself now.” 

The Ranger personally invited Bob to see the next picture 
show at the schoolhouse. Bob and Dad decided to cut across 
Buck Mountain to the schoolhouse. 
going through a mile of softwood slash left by a destructive 


This meant some rough 


logging operation, but rewarded them by shortening the 


distance. 
“If fire ever got in here it would burn like paper 


” Bob 





stopped in the middle of his sentence. 

Dad had stopped dead and was holding up his hand. “‘I 
smell smoke, son; there’s a fire behind us.” 

“If we get caught in this slash we're gone,” returned Bob 
as they both dashed for Rock Creek, a little less than a mile 
away. 

As they entered a small area of bracken fern they saw the 
head of the fire race out of a small cove into the slash. 
“We've got to move faster if’—thump! Dad fell with a 
Bob rushed up to help, but Dad could not 


grunt of pain. 
It began to swell 


stand. A rock had badly turned his ankle. 
immediately. Bob jerked out his knife and cut away the 
shoe as his eyes anxiously watched the fire roar toward them. 
He tried to carry Dad, but he was too heavy for even a 
strong mountain lad of barely fourteen. 

“Make a dash for it, son; no need for both of us roastin’ 
alive.” 

Bob was not built of the clay that left a friend in danger. 
He would roast with Dad before he would leave him to that 
terrible red death. He glanced fearfully at the advancing 
It was impossible to reach the creek, he told himself 
“Here's the 


flames. 
in a panic, with Dad slowing up progress. 
emergency—keep cool,” he ground between clenched teeth. 
Cool—and that furnace of flame bearing down on them like 


an express! 


He had succeeded in getting Dad to the center of the patch 
of bracken fern, but it was useless to waste energy trying to 
go further. The boy got a firm grip on his nerves as he 
studied the fire, seeking a means of escape. The creek was 
still a half mile off—impossible to reach it—the wind-fanned 
flames would probably jump the creek anyway. The fire it- 
self cut off retreat in any other direction. 

Dad watched the flames hopelessly. He knew there was 
no escape. His one wish was that Bob would strike out for 


himself. 


“Got a match, Dad?” Bob asked suddenly with renewed 
hope in his voice. 

“Yes,”’ Dad replied—handing him several, wonderingly. 

Bob carefully tramped down the bracken fern in a small 
circle around them. Then on the side toward the oncoming 
fire quickly set a string of fire—carefully stamping out the 
small blazes that wanted to run with the wind. As it burned 
out against the wind he continued around the circle with his 
matches. In a short time they were surrounded by a second 
fire that was burning away from them on all sides. 

“If it will just burn fast enough against the wind we're 
all right,” he smiled at Dad. 

“Pretty smart, son,” returned Dad proudly as he watched 
the fire burn slowly back to meet the roaring flames of the 
larger fire. 

Ten minutes and they met. The heat of the slash fire 
made them both uncomfortable for a few minutes, then 
finding no fuel to feed upon, the fire turned up Frog Hollow 
to their right. The creek stopped the backfire set by Bob be- 
cause it did not have start enough to jump it. They could 
hear the Ranger’s crew of fire fighters going up the creek to 
head off the big fire before it got out of Frog Hollow. 

Bob carefully picked his way over the hot ashes to the 
creek and up it to join the fire crew. He told the Ranger how 
he and Dad had gotten out of the trap. 
short work of controlling the fire in Frog Hollow. 
was no slash there to feed the flames, consequently it burned 
slower. The Ranger, when he was convinced the fire was 
under control, detailed a fire boss to mop up the line and 
then helped Bob get Dad out to the truck and to the ranger 
When 
Bob was assured that it was not serious he chose to miss the 
picture show and help the crew mop up the fire. As he left, 
Ranger Mozark threw an arm around his shoulder and gave 


him a thrill by complimenting his judgment in setting the 


The crew made 
There 


station where the ankle was bathed and bandaged. 


back-fire. 

“Tt not only saved your father’s life, but it kept the big 
fire from jumpin’ Rock Creek,” he said. 

But Bob’s big thrill came when he plodded wearily into 
the ranger station at daylight to hear Dad say: “Son, I 
guess this forestry business ain’t all theory—I’m the new 
fire warden in our District. We're goin’ to put a stop to 
some o’ this fire settin’. That ten-acre patch of black wal- 
nut on Bald Ridge will just about pay your way through 


forestry school.” 


Camera! 


(Continued from page 622) 


hating, and peace-loving farmer met a villainous, woods- 
burning murderer and declared himself. They settle the af- 
fair in their own way while the cameras record every blow— 
and kick. Here the director brought the wrath of the 
“company,” or that part of it engaged in the fight, upon his 


head by demanding a “retake.” 


More “shots,” more traveling, more reels of motion pic- 
ture, and finis was soon written to the performance. Then 
to the laboratory where the scenes were pieced together, 
timed and cut. ‘Titles were made and “Pardners”’ was ready 
for its great mission of forestry education in Georgia, Florida 
and Mississippi, to be shown by the men who made it. 











rotecting Your Trees Against 


HE protection of trees 
against hordes of at- 
tacking insects con- 
stitutes an outstanding 
problem of forestry, and 
the problem grows increas- 
ingly more complex with 
each succeeding year. En- 
tomologists state that these 
insect pests are responsible 
for the destruction of more 
timber each year than forest 
fires, while the annual loss 


from pine beetles alone is 


estimated to be approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. The 
situation has been aggra- 


vated by the destruction of 
native birds and wild life, 
and the unwitting impor- 
of 


foreign countries. 


tation new pests from 


Shade trees can usually be protected from insect attacks, 


but forests present more difficult and complicated problems, 


whose solution is 
usually too labori- 
ous and expensive 
to be practical. 
Airplanes have 
been used to dust 
poison upon forest 
areas but their use 
is scarcely beyond 
the of 
cessful demonstra- 


stage suc- 
tion. They have 


also been used to 


locate sections 
where bark beetles 


Ex- 


periments have 


are at work. 


shown that careful 
lumbering methods 
can control certain 
but 
too little is known 
of the life history 
of the insect, and 


species, often 


Insects 


By G. H. Cottincwoop 





The rising tide of destructive insects is bringing 
them to the attention of forest owners 
farmers with increasing emphasis. 
ogists are right in their declaration that forest insects 
destroy more timber each year than forest fires we 
must spare no effort to study their life histories and 
thereby learn methods to control them. 

This is the fourth of the tree-care articles, and will 
be followed by: 


as well as 


If the entomol- 


The Why and When of Tree Pruning 

First Aids in Tree Surgery 

Shade Trees, Their Kinds and Care 

Trees for the Roadside 

The Making of a Town Forest 

Memorial Trees and Groves 

Each article is arranged to set forth briefly, in 

popular style, the best available scientific information 
on the particular phase 
cussion.—Editor. 


of tree care under dis- 














Effective control of leaf-eating insects like the elm-leaf beetle demands a 
powerful pump to force the poisonous spray to the topmost branches 
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North America have been laid waste by bark beetles. 


accordingly its weaknesses 
are not recognized. Usually 
there is a weak spot some- 
where in the life of the in- 
sect which is open to attack 
like the tendon of Achilles. 
Sometimes this is a peculi- 
arly attractive food or odor, 
or again it is another insect 
which preys upon the more 
damaging one. Foreign 
lands are being continually 
searched for these pests of 
pests with varying success, 
but there is the constant 
threat that these tiny police- 
men may develop undesir- 
able tastes or habits and be- 
come a menace in their new 
environment. 

Millions of acres of pine 
and spruce throughout 


This 


includes the Southern pine beetle, one of the most dangerous 


forest enemies of 
the South; the 
spruce beetle of the 
Adirondacks, cred- 
ited with destroy- 
ing mature trees 
over thousands of 
acres; the Black 
beetle, which killed 
more than a billion 
feet of timber in 
the Black Hills 
Forest during 1909 
and the Western 
pine beetle, now ac- 
tive in the Pacific 
northwest. Areas 
devastated by these 
insects look as if 
they had been 
swept by a forest 
fire. The Southern 
pine beetle attacks 
all species of pine 
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and spruce over a range extending from southern Pennsyl- midsummer. 


vania to Florida and westward to eastern Texas and Arkan- shoots in June and July will help keep them under control. 


sas, while the range of the 
western pine beetle is com- 
parable. Healthy trees, as 
well as those that have been 
injured or felled, are at- 
tacked, and five or six gen- 
erations of beetles are pro- 
duced during a _ season. 
They are stout, cylindrical 
beetles—often scarcely one- 
quarter of an inch long, 
with minor _ distinctions 
which help the trained eye 
to differentiate between the 
species. Their life history 
and habits are so similar 
that the same control meth- 
ods are usually effective for 
several species. The mature 
beetle deposits her egg in 
the bark of the tree, and 
the damage results when 
tiny grubs hatch and bur- 
row in the bark and sap- 
wood, leaving. galleries 
which may girdle and kil! 
the tree. They may be de- 
tected by brown or whitish 
borings in the bark and 


exudations of resin and sap. As their work advances the 
needles turn red and the trees die from the top down. 


Mature trees are usually attacked 
first; therefore, when an outbreak is 
threatened, entomologists advise 
lumbering the old timber first. Re- 
cently cut trees and the slash that 
follows logging operations encour- 
ages the insects, so that all litter 
should be reduced to a minimum. 
Trees that have been weakened by 
fire or other insects are also open to 
attack and should be removed. Early 
lumbering of injured tracts salvages 
the timber and reduces the danger 
to adjacent areas. Winter cutting is 
safer than summer cutting but the 
fresh cut lumber, like recently cut 
trees, is attractive to the insects and 
should be removed to reduce the 
probability of subsequent attacks. 

Young white pine plantations and 
occasionally those of spruce in the 
northeast suffer serious injury from 
the white pine weevil. It causes the 
leaders on trees up to fifteen or 
twenty feet high to wilt and die in 





“Comes out like a ribbon and lies flat on the bark.” 
This ingenious machine was devised to assure a uniform 


application of tree tanglefoot 


i f {es oad * ; a 

Tree tanglefoot halts the upward climb 
of numerous leaf destroying insects. To as- 
sure effectiveness the caterpillars should be 


scraped off and killed as they accumulate 


Cutting 





out and burning these _ infested 


Considerable injury may be 
avoided if the weevils are 
collected in May, after they 
have left their wintering 
places and begun to cluster 
on the tree leaders to lay 
their eggs. Many will fall 
into a large butterfly net 
when held immediately be- 
low the shoots while the 
leader is tapped with a stick. 
They can then be killed by 
dropping them into a mix- 
ture of kerosene and water. 
Spraying the tips of the 
trees with a solution of 
arsenate of lead at the rate 
of six pounds of the paste 
or three of powder to fifty 
gallons of water is also 
effective. It is of funda- 
mental importance to plant 
white pine in a close stand 
on locations which will en- 
courage vigorous growth. 
Plantations and stands of 
second growth pine in the 
northeastern states suffer 
from the pales weevil, 


which attack seedling pines in September and October. 
As in the case of the bark beetles all freshly cut lumber 


should be removed. Young pine 
should not be planted on cut-over 
pine lands during the two seasons 
following lumbering operations, al- 
though natural growth may be pro- 
tected by burning the slash and 
weeding the subsequent crop of trees. 

In 1913 the hemlock borer at- 
tacked the hemlock trees of Central 
Park in New York City. The 
slender whitish grub killed many 
fine trees by excavating galleries in 
the inner bark of living trees in the 
same way that it has destroyed large 
areas of hemlock timber in the 
Middle and Eastern states. The 
flat metallic colored beetle, some- 
what less than half an inch long, 
lays her eggs in crevices of the bark, 
whence the grubs emerge in the 
spring. This beetle can be partially 
controlled by cutting all dead and 
weakened trees during the winter or 
early spring and burning the bark. 

From the shores of southern New 
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England to the coastal plain of Louisiana and Texas one may 
see “spike tops” in young pine trees caused by larvae of the 


pine tip moth. Mature trees 
are also killed by this pest. 
Ornamental trees may be 
saved by cutting and burning 
the badly infested shoots, al- 
though this same cumbersome 
method could scarcely be ap- 
plied to forest conditions. 

Vast areas of forest in the 
northeastern states and Can- 
ada have been killed by the 
larch saw fly. Ornamental 
trees can be protected by a 
lead arsenate spray similar 
to that described for the pine 
weevil. Control by means 
of dust sprays from airplanes 
has been recommended for 
forest conditions but is lim- 
ited by the high cost. 

Pine bark aphids and 
woolly plant lice are respon- 
sible for the serious disfigura- 
tion of large trees and occa- 
sionally for the death of + 
smaller trees. Kerosene emul- 
sion, diluted at the rate of 
one part of standard stock to 
nine parts of water, or nico- 


tine sulphate mixed with 500 parts of water and enough 
soap to make a good suds, will destroy them if applied in 


the spring when they first appear. 

Perhaps the most devastating in- 
sects to attack broadleaf trees are 
the gypsy and brown tail moths, both 
imported by accident from Europe. 
These two insects have wrought 
havoc to forest, crop and orna- 
mental trees in the northeast during 
recent years and their persistent 
spread, in spite of rigorous attempts 
at control by federal and state au- 
thorities, is a matter for alarm. The 
gypsy moth seldom attacks conifers 
and seems to prefer oaks, but can 
subsist upon practically any avail- 
able trees and shrubs. The insect 
winters in large yellow egg masses 
that resemble small sponges on the 
bark of trees. These eggs hatch in 
late April or early May and tiny 
caterpillars about one-tenth of an 
inch long emerge. They attack the 
foliage at night and quickly strip- 
ping the trees spend the day clus- 


The leaves on hundreds of acres of New Eng 


land have been eaten and the trees left stark, following 
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~ 


the depredations of the gypsy moth 





Power sprays have become a familiar 
sight in the gypsy moth areas of the 
northeastern states 





land wood- 


tered in hollows and sheltered places on the trees. The pos- 
sibility of their spread further west beyond the present bar- 


riers along the Hudson Val- 
ley is a constant menace be- 
cause of the ability of the 
young caterpillars to float on 
a moderately strong wind. At 
one stage in their growth 
they produce hairs with bulb- 
like ends which serve as tiny 
balloons. With their aid they 
may travel as far as twenty 
miles on the wind. The 
female moth may lay her 
eggs on lumber, packing 
cases or building materials 
and the moving of these may 
be the means of further addi- 
tions to the range of the 
moth. 

From ten to twelve pounds 
of arsenate of lead paste to 
one hundred gallons of water 
is necessary to prove effective 
against the caterpillars. This 
must be applied with a power 





sprayer capable of reaching 
the tree tops. Collecting and 
destroying the egg masses, 
together with systematically 
banding trees with tree tan- 


glefoot or burlap, are the principal methods of control. Some 
of the European parasites of gypsy moths have been intro- 


duced into the United States in an 
attempt to establish a natural con- 
trol. Among these, the Calasoma 
beetle offers ground for considerable 
hopefulness. 

The brown tail moth gets its 
name from a reddish brown tuft at 
the tip of its body and seriously at- 
tacks fruit trees, as well as oaks, 
elms and maples. It is found in all 
of the northeastern states and Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The 
moth deposits her eggs on the under- 
side of leaves, and the caterpillars 
The reddish 


caterpillars winter over in webbed 


devour the foliage. 


tents on the tips of the trees and 
emerge early in the spring prepared 
to complete their growth by June. 

Brown tails are more susceptible 
to poisonous sprays than gyspy 
moths, but the amount necessary will 
vary with the season. In August 
eight pounds of arsenate of lead paste 
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to one hundred gallons of water, 
twelve pounds of paste to one hundred gallons of water 
are necessary. Young orchards and small shade trees may be 
saved by collecting and burning the nests during the winter. 

All of our more common trees are subject to bag-worm 


attacks. The caterpillars appear in May and June, construct 


cases for themselves of 
bits of bark and leaves, 
and wear them con- x 


tinually. Trees seriously 
infested with bag-worms 
should be sprayed with 
an arsenical poison, of 
slightly more than ordi- 
nary concentration. Par- 
tial control is possible by 
picking the bags and 
burning as rapidly as 
they appear. 

Few insects have been 
more destructive of city 
shade trees than the elm- 
leaf beetles. Although 
the may out 


a second crop of leaves, 


tree put 


these, too, be de- 


stroyed, and the loss of 


may 


leaves for two successive 
seasons usually kills the 
elm tree. Arsenate of 
lead in a solutien of from 
eight to ten pounds to 
one hundred gallons of 
water sprayed over the 
trees a week or ten days 
after the foliage has de- 
veloped is recommended. 
A second dose, in mid- 
summer, will wipe out 
the second brood. Power- 
ful pumps are required 
to force the spray to the 
topmost branches of 
large shade trees. Egg 
masses at the base of the 
tree can be destroyed by soaking them with hot water, lime 
sulphur or kerosene emulsion. Banding with tree tanglefoot 
or burlap is successful if the insects that collect under them 
are destroyed. 

If black locust leaves become brown in midsummer one 
may look for the locust leaf miner, which excavates small 
circular mines between the surfaces of the leaves. Three 
to four pounds of arsenate of lead paste, or two pounds of 
powder, to fifty gallons of water with about half a gallon 
of sorghum molasses to make it stick can be applied in the 
early spring after the leaves are fully formed. 

Black locust is also attacked by a borer whose larvae dig 
galleries about one-quarter of an inch in diameter in the 


while in the spring ten or 





These magnificent western yellow pine trees in Southern Oregon 
are victims of the western pine beetle 


wood of the trunk and lower limbs. Young shade trees can 
be partially protected with one-quarter of a pound of sodium 
arsenate in five gallons of water, mixed with a quart of 
miscible oil sprayed onto the trunk and limbs in the spring. 
Dead hickory trees in the northeastern bear 
mute testimony of a visit of the hickory bark borer. Close ex- 
amination reveal count- 


states 


less shot-like holes in the 


bark, from which the 
mature beetle emerged. 
During July and August 
it bores into twigs, buds 


and green nuts, finally 


attacking the bark of 
the trunks and_ larger 
branches. The female 


deposits her eggs in a 
vertical gallery excavated 
in the the 
larvae out in 


trunk, and 
work 
parallel lines girdling the 
tree. Like so many other 
insects, its presence Is not 
suspected until the dam- 
age is well under way. 
Falling 
summer and fine sawdust 
in the bark crevices are 


leaves in mid- 


usually the first indica- 
tion of this pest. All in- 
fested trees should be cut 
as soon as the damage 
appears and the bark and 
twigs burned before 
spring. 

The 


boring insects like the 


larvae of other 


maple borer and the 
bronze birch borer can 
often be dug out with a 
sharp knife, but the pro- 
When 
this is done the wound 
should be filled 


grafting wax. 


cess is tedious. 


with 


Only a few insects have been mentioned and these too 
briefly to more than outline their life history or suggest their 
control. Fortunately their importance is beginning to be 
recognized and information about each is being assembled. 
Except by painstaking study of all insects, regardless of 
whether they are injurious, can mankind expect to maintain 
dominance over them. 

The most recent book on the subject is Samuel A.Graham’s 
“Principles of Forest Entomology,” while of longer standing 
is E. P. Felt’s “Manual of Tree and Shrub Insects.’ The 
Bureau of Entomology of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has bulletins dealing with tree pests, one of particular 
helpfulness being Farmers’ Bulletin 1169. 
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More Wood Utilization 
Squad Leader: “I heard the battalion commander call you a 
blockhead. Is that correct?” 


Plebe: “No, sir, he didn’t make it that strong. 


,» 


He just said, ‘Pull 


down your cap, here comes a woodpecker. 


“Bumble-bitoes” 
“No, sir, that was once when Paul Bunyan got fooled,” writes 
Buck Shot to Shot Gunderson in the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
Paul sent Sourdough Sam 


ment News. “About those mosquitoes. 


back home for a couple yoke of the big bumbleebees, thinking that 


N 
\ 


4 


SS 


the bees would sting the mosquitoes to death; but, holy smoke, the 
bees and mosquitoes made a hit with one another, soon inter- 
married and the offspring had stingers fore and aft and got you 
going or coming. 


Wild Life in the Family 

“Everybody in our family is some kind of animal,” remarked 
Tommy. 

“What do you mean?” asked the mother. 

“Why mother, you’re a dear, you know.” 

“Yes, Tom, and the baby is mother’s little lamb.” 

“And I'm the kid; sister is a chicken; aunt is a cat, and cousin 
Kate is a bird, and uncle Jim is a jackass. 
Dad’s the goat, and— 


The baby’s a little pig, 


“That is enough, Thomas.”’—Service. 


You Know What I Mean 

When a Frenchman or a German or a Scandinavian or a Musso- 
lini tries to understand the American language, as she is spoke 
and wrote today, he must be glad he ain’t an American, and he 
must despair sometimes of trying to figure out what we mean. 

If a clock is “fast” it is ahead of other clocks; if a horse is “fast” 
he is speedy, but if he is tied “fast” he is tied so he is not speedy; 
if an auto is “fast” it may be speedy or stuck in the mud; if a man 
“fasts” he goes without food; while if he is “fast” he isn’t tied or 
stuck in the mud. This is only one example. 

In our forestry “literature” we have “hazard” and “risk.” We 
borrowed them from the insurance men, and, how we are treating 
them! According to Zartman (lecturer on insurance at Yale Uni- 
versity), in the language of fire insurance the term “risk” is ap- 
plied to any piece or kind of property which an insurance policy 
may cover. And “risk” has “hazards” which are the 
peculiar or particular circumstances pertaining to it that favor its 


such a 





Our tried and true Service Manual, however, 
The “Glossary of 


destruction by fire. 
says that “hazard” and “risk” are synonymous. 
Terms Used in Fire Control” omits “hazard,” but says that “risk” 
is “the chance or probability of fire starting, determined by the 
presence or absence of causative agencies.” The Big Book of 
Webster (Noah—not Dan’l.), gives “danger, hazard, peril, jeopardy, 
and exposure” as synonyms of “risk.’—Intermountain Daily News. 


The Tree Toads 


A tree toad loved a she toad 
That lived up in a tree; 

She was a three-toed tree toad, 
But a two-toed toad was he. 


The two-toed tree toad tried to win 
The she toad’s friendly nod; 

For the two-toed tree toad loved the ground 
That the three-toed tree toad trod. 


But vainly the two-toed tree toad tried— 
He couldn’t please her whim; 

In her three-toed bower 
With her V-toe power, 

The she toad vetoed him. 


C. L. Edson in an old edition 
of the Chicago Tribune. 





When to Plant a Windbreak 


A review in the November, 1928, Journal of Forestry states that 
“Professor Quayle, of the University of Wyoming, recommends 
the use of an iron chain wind gauge to determine the necessity 
of windbreak planting. When the wind blows the chain out 
straight, it is a strong wind, but when the links blow off, it is 
time to plant a windbreak.” 


Out Where the West Begins 


“Chief,” asked a visitor in Fort Mink, “can you tellum where I 
buy some of those Indian beadwork?” 
“I got mine from a mail order house in Rochester, N. Y.”—Hello. 


Observations on Habitat 


“Professor Koehler to Speak on the Mentality of the Apes in the 
Natural Science Auditorium” announces the Michigan Daily. 
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Department of Science Education 
Conducted by ELLIS C. PERSING 


Natural Science Department, School of Education, Western Reserve University 











How Teachers May Use Current Articles in This Magazine 
to Supplement Nature and Science-Study Textbooks Will Be 
Outlined in This Column Each Month by Professor Persing 











HE suggestions for using the articles in this magazine will 
be given in a form that can be used directly by students and 
teachers in the upper elementary grades, the Junior High 
School and Senior High School. It is not our plan to displace text- 
books in any field of subject matter but merely to suggest supple- 
mentary reading and visual materials which will enrich the present 
course and relate it to the experiences of the pupils. The materials 
found in AMERICAN FoRESTS AND Forest LiFe from month to month will 
help pupils and teachers to keep up to date on our forests and wild life. 


Elementary School 
A Story—“Bob Uses His Head” by Paul W. Moneymaker (see 
page 647 this issue). 
Here is a story for boys. 


you tell this story to your class or your parents tomorrow? 


Birds—“The Ruffed Grouse at 
Kenneth Fuller 


Girls may want to read it too. Can 


Home” by 


2. What does the Forest Service want the tourist to do? 
3. What are the causes of forest fires? 

4. How can better sanitation in the National Forests be obtained ? 
Deer—‘Transplanting Deer” by S. B. Locke (see page 625 this 
issue). 

Here is an article that will help you in your study of wild ani- 
Prepare a brief report for class discussion. 


Senior High School 
Trees—*Protecting Your Trees Against Insects” by G. H. Colling- 
this 
Here are directions for protecting your trees against insects. 
1. What are some of the problems of protecting forest trees 
against insects? 


mals. 


wood (see page 649 issue). 


2. What damage are bark beetles doing? 
3. How is this 
controlled ? 


pest being 





Lee (see page 636 this 4. What are some other im- 
issue). : 4 . ortant pests? 
ead SOME THINGS TO DO P — 
Perhaps you ave never 5. How can they be con- 
tried to take pictures of birds. HEN you have finished reading AMERICAN Forests trolled ? 
Then you will not know how AND Forest Lire, you will surely want to go for a Forester and Artist—“Forest 


difficult it is to do. Here is 
the photograph of a partridge 
“on his drum log” and another 
picture of the nest and the 


mother grouse. 


Junior High School 
Animals—“The Killing of a 
King” by Edward W. Woods 
(see page 623 this 
Would you like to go with 
an Indian guide and a young 


issue). 


hike to see some of the interesting things that are about 
us in the great out-of-doors. 

You will be surprised at the variety of beautiful plants 
that are growing in your garden, park or fields if you will 
take the time to look for them. 

Perhaps you do not know the number of kinds of 
golden-rod growing in your vicinity. 
species and most of them are in North America. 
northern states and Canada the number of species is 
about 50. How many kinds grow in your vicinity? 


People” by Charles D. Childs 

(see page 629 this issue). 

Perhaps you would be inter- 
ested to know what Hans Klei- 
ber does in the summer. 

1. What was Hans Kleiber’s 
early training? 

2. Why did the Forest Serv- 
ice appeal to Hans Kleiber? 


There are about 125 
In the 


3. Why did he begin to paint 
pictures? 











sportsman into Canada to hunt 

moose? What an adventure it 

would be for most of us: I wonder if we would feel about the 
same as this “Boy” after he had killed the monarch of the muskeg 
country. 

1. Why did the sportsman take Antoine along? 

2. How did the hunter bring the moose near enough to shoot it? 

3. What did the men hear while they waited for the moose to 
come ? 

4. How did the sportsman feel after he had shot the moose? 
Mountains—‘Yoho” by Titus Ulke (see page 615 this issue). 

Even though we can not all go mountain climbing in the Ca- 
nadian Rocky Mountains, we shall profit by the experience of Alice, 
a plucky girl from Seattle. 

1. What articles do the mountain climbers take with them? 

2. What do they eat? 

Forest Fires—“‘America Invades the Wilderness” by Irving Brant 

(see page 639 this issue). 

Do you wonder why 20,000,000 people are visiting the National 
Forests each year? If you have traveled through our great wooded 
areas or slept among the forest trees you know the answer. 

1. What problems do visitors create for the United States Forest 


Service? 


Wild Animal  Protection— 
“Wild Refugees” by Archi- 
bald Rutledge (see page 611 this issue). 
Here is an interesting article in answer to the question “Does 
a hunted thing know that a refuge is a refuge?” 
1. What should be done in establishing a sanctuary for game? 
2. What is one of the most unique sanctuaries ? 
Conservation—“The Ancient Game of Grab” by Ernest C. Ober- 
holtzer (see page 631 this issue). 
Here is a fascinating article dealing with problems of conserva- 
tion. 
Tell briefly what has been done by damming the streams. 
What has happened to the animal life of this region? 


who = 


What is the solution for these problems? 
Education—“Camera!” by Erle Kauffman (see page 619 this issue). 

We all like to know some of the intimate problems that confront 
motion picture actors and producers. The man who wrote the 
scenario and helped direct the making of The American Forestry 
Association’s picture “Pardners” tells of some of the unexpected 
situations that were faced by a group of amateur motion picture 
actors. 

1. What use will be made of this picture? 

2. Why were these men selected to act in it? 
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A Completely New 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast 

from cover to cover—the new Fourteenth 

Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is ready. This is the superb “humanized” Britan- 
nica which has captured the attention of the 
whole civilized world. 

Three years of intensive effort—the co-opera- 
tion of 3,500 of the world’s foremost authorities 
—the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 
before a single volume was printed—these are 
merely a few high lights in the preparation of 
the new Fourteenth Edition. 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia Perfection 


This new Britannica immediately takes its place 
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work of reference—the last word 
in encyclopaedia perfection. 


Never has there been assembled 
together in one enterprise such a 
wealth of learning as is represented 
by the 3,500 builders of this great 
temple of knowledge. All the univer- 
sities, all the learned professions, all 
the great industries, all the pastimes 
have contributed to the mighty sum. 


Knowledge for All 


It is a law library for the lawyer, a 
medical digest for the doctor, a uni- 
versal history for the historian, a com- 
mercial university for the business 
man—and a compendium ofall the arts 
and sciences for the average reader. 

Here is “the cosmos between cov- 
ers.” The whole whirling universe is 


as the one pre-eminent American r 
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Note these facts 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000. 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations. 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced. 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities. 


Remember—this is a new book. 
Only a small amount of text— 
material which could not be 
improved in any way—has been 


(= from previous editions. 
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brought within your grasp, obedient 
to your hand. 
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Nothing is too profound to baffle it, 
and nothing too familiar to escape its 
informing touch. And on every sub- 
ject it speaks with the same finality 
and authority. 


All the World’s Treasures 
of Art and Illustration 


Among the many new features that 
will astonish and delight everyone that 
turns these pages is the wealth and 
beauty of the illustrations. This fea- 


vance. All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been laid under 
tribute to adornand illuminate the text. 


“The most exciting book of 1929,” 
asserts a leading critic, 
and the whole world is 
echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica 
year! Here is your op- 
portunity to join the 
thousands who will buy 
this new edition, now, 


q 


This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 
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from the presses. You owe it to your- 
self to learn further details regarding 
this magnificent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely low 
—the lowest in fact at which a com- 
pletely new edition has been offered 
for two generations! Easy payments, if 
desired—a deposit of only $5 brings 
the complete set with bookcase table 
to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome new 56-page 
booklet containing numerous color plates, maps, 
etc., from the new edition and giving full infor- 
mation about it, together with full details of 
bindings, the present low prices and easy pay- 
ment plan. We want you to havea copy free and 
without the slightest obligation. 


The demand is great—you should act 
promptly if you are interested in owning a 
set of the first printing on the present 
favorable terms. Just fill in the handy 
coupon and mail it today. 


i 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me by return mail, without any obligation 
on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing the 
new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together with 
full information concerning bindings, low price offer and 
easy terms of payments. 
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Transfer of Forest Service to De- 
partment of Interior Proposed 
Bills proposing the abolishment of the For- 

est Service of the United States Department 

of Agriculture and transferring all of the 
activities pertaining to the Forest Service to 
the Department of the Interior, together with 
other matters pertaining to the unappro- 
priated public lands belonging to the United 

States, were introduced in the Senate by 

Senator William H. King of Utah on Sep- 

tember 5. 

In addition to transferring all of the ac- 
tivities of the Forest Service from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior, Senator King would cause to 
be appropriated $1,500,000 for the erection 
of a building to house the Forest Service as 
a part of the Department of the Interior. 
He would have established a branch office of 
the Department of the Interior in one of the 
public land states and transfer to that ofhce 
the General Land Offce, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Geological Survey, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the National Park Service. 

These are incorporated in S. 1594, while S. 
1593 would grant to the several states all un- 
reserved and unappropriated public lands 
now belonging to the United States without 
reservations of mineral rights. 





To Honor Mather in Yosemite 

Creation of a committee which plans to raise 
$150,000 for the establishment of a “Stephen 
T. Mather Appreciation” in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park has been announced by John 
Hays Hammond. 

The announcement points out that Mr. 
Mather was forced to retire from the direc- 
torship of the National Park Service because 
of ill health after having unselfishly devoted 
his time, money and energy to the parks 


movement for fourteen years. 


Kelleter With Federal Farm Board 


The newly organized Federal Farm Board 
announces that Paul D. Kelleter has been ap- 
pointed Administrative Assistant of that or- 
ganization with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Paul D. Kelleter 


Mr. Kelleter recently resigned as Director 
of Forest Extension at the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, where he 
has been for the last five years. Previous to 
that he was in the office of the Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, where he 
organized the purchase and sales work under 
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the Budget Act, and with the United States 
Forest Service in the Branch of Operations. 

Prior to that Mr. Kelleter had very exten- 
sive field service in the West, including ten 
years as Forest Supervisor of the Black Hills 
National Forest. 





American Foresters Meet in 


Canada 


The annual summer meeting of the New 
York and New England Sections of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters was held Sep- 
tember 2 and 3 at Grand Mere, P. Q., Can- 
ada. The meeting was held at the forest nurs- 
ery of the Laurentide Paper Company, which 
was host to the American foresters. The two- 
day session was devoted exclusively to re- 
viewing the forestation work of the Lauren- 
tide Company, of which Mr. Elwood Wilson 
is forester. There is probably no paper com- 
pany on the North American continent that 
has entered upon a larger program of re- 
forestation and under Mr. Wilson’s leader- 
ship great progress has been made. The 
company has acquired 200 square miles of 
cutover lands tributary to its plant at Grand 
Mere and its forestation program calls for 
the planting of this area at the rate of five or 
six square miles a year. Although early ex- 
periments included spruce, scotch pine and 
jack pine, spruce is the tree upon which the 
company is relying for its future supply of 
pulp wood. Past plantings, which range in 
age from 10 to 15 years, indicate that spruce 
pulp wood can be raised on a rotation of 
about 35 years. 

The meeting was attended by about fifty 
representatives of the forestry profession from 
New York and the New England States. 
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Members of Congress Visit Alaska 


A study of development work on the Na- 
tional Forests of Alaska has just been com- 
pleted by members of the agricultural sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations of Congress, who during the 
summer have been touring the National For- 
ests with Chief Forester R. Y. Stuart. The 
members of Congress making the tour are 
L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, J. W. Summers of 
Washington, J. P. Buchanan of Texas, and 
J. N. Sandlin of Texas. 

Before sailing for Alaska the party in- 










BERGMANN 
“Master” Springsole 
( hand-pegged ) 

A super boot that combines 
rugged power, armor-like 
protection, comfort and re- 
markable flexibility in action. 
Hand-made from finest water- 
proof leather. One-piece sole 
is hand-pegged, hand-nailed 


2 Brass army studs for durability 
and easy lacing. Won't bend or 


yected some of the work of the Forest Serv- 
a break like ordinary hooks do. 


ice in the Lake States, the Northern, and the 
Northwestern forest districts and visited the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 


Seams strongly sewed and rein- 
forced with waxed linen thread. 


4 Bergmann heel—no abrupt edges 
to trip, catch, or break off. 


consin. Upon the party’s return to the States and reinforced by stitching. 
: os — : The most powerful shoe Double vamp—two thicknesses of 
it visited some of the National Forests in in America. finest full-grain leather, 


$2500 


No. 107-2—12 in. Price $24.00 


the California, Intermountain, and Rocky G Powerful, springy soles—a single 


Mountain districts. 





United States Ranger Examination 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced an open competitive ex- 
amination for the position of Forest Ranger 
to fill vacancies in the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Applications must 
be on file with the Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than October 14. 

The law requires that rangers be selected, 
when practicable, from among the qualified 
citizens of a State or Territory in which the 
forest is located, the Commission states. Pref- 
erence in certification is therefore given to 
the residents of the State in which the forest 
is located. rated on 
mental tests, practical questions relative to 
the duties of the position, and on their ex- 
perience. The entrance salary ranges from 
$1,620 to $2,000 a year. 


Competitors will be 





Game Wardens Freed of 
Killing Charge 


United States W £. 
Birsch and United States Game 
Warden John T. Capps, of the United States 
Biological Survey, have been released from 
indictments for the killing of two game-law 


Game Protector 


Deputy 


violators in self-defense at Back Bay, Vir- 
ginia, February 4, 1927. This action fol- 
lowed the acquittal in the same court June 
12, 1929, of Virginia State Game Warden A. 
Floyd Mercer, who was indicted in the same 
killing. 

The wardens had been sent to Back Bay as 
a result of numerous complaints of night 
shooting and shooting after the close of the 
season on Shortly after dark 
on February 4, 1927, they came upon three 
hunters emerging from The 
testimony tended to show that the hunters 


waterfowl. 
the marsh. 
opened fire on the wardens after being com- 


manded to surrender in the name of the law. 
The fire of the wardens in self-defense re- 


0. 107-6—16 in. Price $25.00 





“Master” Springsole 
( welted ) 


Same as shown above except 
that sole is not hand-pegged, 
thus giving it slightly 
more flexibility. 

No. 117-2—12 in. Price $21.50 


No. 117-6—16 in. Price $22.50 





“Camper” Springsole 


Excellent for less stren- 
uous work and sports. Welt 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Oil-tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Full grain bellows 
tongue. Double leather vamps. 
Army studs, 


No. 259-2—12 in. Price $15.50 
No. 259-6—16 in. Price $17.50 
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ERE is big news for veteran sports- 

men—Bergmann has added four more 
Springsole outdoor boots to the original 
Springsole introduced two years ago. Each 
model has one-piece sole from tip of toe 
to back of heel—a construction that re- 
sults in a natural springiness to the stride 
—that carries the feet forward buoyantly 
and without fatigue. Tops are soft and 
pliable. Tongues are full grain leather. 
Brass army studs for durability and easy 
lacing. Each Springsole is made of the 
finest leather by skilled craftsmen—the 
best outdoor boots made in their re- 
spective price class. 

Sportsmen took to the original Spring- 
sole with enthusiasm. They found that it 
had rugged power and armor-like pro- 
tection against the toughest trails. Wo 
swollen, blistered, bruised or tired feet 
after miles of tramping because Berg- 
manns protect the feet and keep them in a 
comfortable, relaxed position. 

Bergmann Springsoles are sold by iead- 
ing sporting goods and shoe retailers, or 
direct if your dealer can’t supply you. All 
sizes in 12 and 16 inch height (14 inch 
on order). Priced from $16.50 to $25.00. 
Write for Springsole catalog and foot- 
measuring chart. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Dept. F-5 , Portland, Oregon. 


piece of oak leather from tip of toe 
to back of heel. Holds calks and 
nails, even in the instep. 





“Hiker” Springsole 


For all-around hiking and 
outdoor wear. Welt con- 
struction. One-piece sole. Oil- 
tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Double leather vamps. 
Full grain bellows tongue. 
Army studs. 


No, 225-2—12 in. Price $17.50 
No. 225-6—16 in. Price $20.00 





“Trailsman” 
Springsole 


A handsome, serviceable boot 
for hiking and camping. Welt 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Uppers are soft and pliable. 
Double leather vamps. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs. 

No. 528-2—12 in. Price $14.50 
No. 528-6—16 in. Price $16.50 


Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Dept. F-5 , Portland, Ore. 


TheBERGMANN ; se on ee 


poy Foot size 


(model) 


D Please send illustrated Springsole catalog and 


| foot-measuring chart. 


Print) 








| Address 








“The Most Powerful Shoe in America.’ 


sulted in the death of two of the hunters. 
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cAnnouncing 


LACEY-FAIRCHILD 


combined air and ground service, 
covering the entire field of 


AERIAL FOREST SURVEYS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS 

SKETCHING — TYPE MAPS 
COMPLETE TIMBER REPORTS 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL 
SURVEYS, INC. 
270 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


Timberland factors since 1880 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Seattle, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, and elsewhere 


arenes § 
i 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 


of real value 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
|} at any season. 
| $8 and $15, according to binding. 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 





each species), with text, telling uses, prop- 
erties, distribution, etc. The plates in | 
which the thin sections are mounted are 
removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
|} each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH Co. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 
Natural aquatic food plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, PONDWEED 
SEEDS, and others guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices re- 
duced, discount on early orders. 
Write for expert planting advice 
and free literature. 











t 
td 





Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 

















HUNTING HOUNDS? 


Coon Hounds, Combination Fur Hunters, Fox 
Hounds, Cat Hounds, Opossum and Mink Dogs. 
Dog feed, Hunting horns, Supplies. Illustrated 
C atalogue. 

RIVERVIEW KENNELS, 

Desk 45, Ramsey, Ill. 

















Forest Trees of the District of Columbia 
A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common 
forest trees of the United States. Also gives 
both the common and scientific names. 
Over 8,000 copies have been sold 
0 cents, postpaid 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 














Oastler 


Moose, in Yellowstone National Park 


The Trail 


By Amy Bruner ALmy 


Oh I am out where I belong— 
Beneath the open sky! 

I take the trail with lightsome heart-— 
My old knapsack and I. 

With every breath I breathe the world, 
And something stirs in me 

That is akin to flying cloud, 
And bird, and flower, and tree. 


At every step my spirit lifts 
As fountain at the flood, 
And all the little earthy smells 
Go tingling through my blood. 


All day I tramp the gypsy trail 
That calls and calls to me: 

I'm wind! I'm sun! I'm everything 
That's wild and pure and free! 


The hours are winged; the dusk is here. 
Must I to house and town? 

No, no!—I'll sleep upon the trail 
Where all the stars look down! 





Olympus to Become Park 
There is a movement under way in 
Greece, according to the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, to convert Mount 
Olympus, the mythical home of the gods, 
into a National Park modeled on those of 


this country. 





Establishes Florida Bird Refuges 
President Hoover, by recent Executive 
order, has set aside, as a refuge and breeding 
ground for birds, three of the island group 
known as Cedar Keys, off the west coast of 
Levy County, Florida, west of Waccassassee 
Bay. The refuge will be known as the Cedar 
Keys Bird Refuge and will be administered 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The islands serve as important nesting and 
wintering grounds for hundreds of aquatic 
birds, including several species of herons, 
pelicans, and cormorants, some of which are 
becoming greatly depleted in numbers. 
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Free Instruction in Game Raising 

Demand for men trained in game propa- 
gation and game keeping has reduced the 
number of students at the Game Conserva- 
tion Institute in Clinton, New Jersey, to such 
an extent that it has become necessary to 
form a new class in October. The regular 
school year begins in the Spring. Requests 
for the services of students have come from 
state game commissions, sportsmen’s organi- 
zations, operators of commercial game farms 
and individuals with private hunting grounds. 
The two year course includes instruction and 
practical work in the breeding, rearing and 
care of ringnecked pheasants, Bob White 
quail, Hungarian partridges, water fowls and 
other feathered game. Students are also 
taught to construct all the necessary equip- 
ment and to lay out and operate a game 
farm besides a wide range of subjects rela- 
tive to handling game under natural condi- 
tions. 

The purpose of the school is to provide an- 
nually a corps of men qualified to carry on 
the work of game production, restoration and 
increase. Substantial financial support en- 
ables the Institute to provide instruction, 
quarters, books, the use of equipment and 
everything else needed without cost to stu- 
dents. A moderate charge is made for 
table board. 


Maryland Wood Waste Survey 

Approximately 600 Maryland saw mills and 
woodworking plants have been invited to par- 
ticipate in a survey of wood waste launched 
in that State by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, of the Department of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Maryland 
Department of Forestry. This survey is be- 
ing inaugurated by a questionnaire sent out 
from Washington to every concern using 
wood in any form in Maryland. 

If conditions in other states may be taken 
as a criterion, thousands of tons of wood in 
Maryland—potential raw material for paper 
and pulp mills, fiber, box and furniture fac- 
tories, and similar industries—are annually 
burned up for want of a better outlet. 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie is honorary 
chairman of the special committee organized 
to carry it out and F. W. Besley, Maryland 
State Forester, is actively cooperating, as are 
officials from other state organizations. 

Although Maryland is not a heavy timber- 
producing State, the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization feels that a survey of the 
wood waste now available at sawmills, fur- 
niture factories, car plants, cooperage mills, 
and other woodworking establishments will 


be very useful. 


Waterfowl Season in Illinois 

The open season for hunting wild ducks 
(except wood ducks and eider ducks), geese, 
brant, coots, and Wilson snipe, or jacksnipe, 
in the State of Illinois is September 24 to 
January 7. It is announced also that the 
close season on black-bellied and golden 
plovers and greater and lesser yellowlegs 
will continue throughout the United States. 
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Number of Hunters Increases 


During the season 1927-28 more than 6,- 
450,000 hunting licenses for the taking of 
wild game were issued to sportsmen through- 
out the United States, including Alaska, and 
the revenue to the States amounted to more 
than $9,300,000. New York State, with 675,- 


780 licenses and $699,873 in money returns, 


and Pennsylvania, with 517,729 licenses and 
a revenue of $1,006,159, headed the list. 
Figures compiled by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show substantial increases in 
numbers of licenses issued and fees received 
over the preceding three years. In the 1924- 
25 season, 4,904,740 hunters paid for their 
licenses a total of $6,190,863, while in 1925-26 
hunting licenses to the number of 5,168,353 
were issued, bringing a revenue of $6,872,812 
to the States. Licenses issued in 1926-27 
numbered 5,987,505. 





Unique Church Forest 

A flourishing forest, comprising about fifty 
acres, lies within the very heart of the bor- 
ough ef Nazareth in Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania. The land which it covers was 
purchased by the Moravian Church in 1740 
Typical 
hardwoods of Pennsylvania comprise the 
Church Forest, red oak, white oak, rock oak, 
hard maple, and birch predominating. In 
1910 some 10,000 additional trees were 
planted and the reforestation work has been 


and is still owned by this sect. 


continued actively. 





Naval Stores Industry to Aid 
Research Work 

A naval stores advisory committee to di- 
rect research work on turpentine and related 
products has been organized to confer with 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in connec- 
tion with its work on turpentine and rosin. 
The members of the committee are: 

J. B. Davis, of J. B. Davis and Company, 
Albany, Ga., producers of gum turpentine 
and gum rosin; Frank L. Fogarty, of the 
Wood Chemical Products Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., producers of destructively dis- 
tilled wood turpentine and coproducts; H. 
L. Kayton, of the Carson Naval Stores Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga., naval stores factors; 
J. E. Lockwood, of the Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware, producers 
of steam distilled wood turpentine and wood 
rosin; C. L. Morrison, of the Morrison Com- 
pany, Olustee, Florida, producers of gum 
turpentine and gum rosin; J. C. Nash, of the 
Columbia Naval Stores Company, Savannah, 
Georgia, exporters of naval stores; Robert 
M. Newton, of the Newton Naval Stores 
Company, Wiggins, Mississippi, producers 
of gum turpentine and gum rosin; C. F. 
Speh, secretary-manager, Pine Institute of 
America, Inc.; Thomas J. Taylor, Taylor, 
Lowenstein and Company, Mobile, Ala., 
naval stores factors; and H. M. Wilson, of 
Baldwin-Lewis-Pace Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida, naval stores factors. 





Sore Feet in the Woods Are 


aL 


a Serious Matter! 


There is no foot doctor just around the corner—no . 





G.H.B 





shoemaker across the street. 


That's why the hunter must select 
footwear that is light and flexible, 
that gives proper protection, 

stands the gaff and insures abso- 
lute foot comfort regardless of trail 
conditions. - - - 


That’s why the hunter prefers ~ 


BASS 
MOCCASINS 


Ask for Free Catalog of various styles 





ASS & CO. 


40 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 


9.9 


09090 0 9 


© 


No. 4876. True Moccasin, made from Choco- 
late Waterproofed Chrome Leather, Bellows 
Tongue, Double Sole, Patented Two-Way Toe 
Seam. 























[SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
| Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


| Rutland Vermont 














FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just off the press 


Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck-Hunt- 
ing Boots, Leather 

aps, Innersoles, 
Sleeping Bags, etc. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
430 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
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Coat with pivot 
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Know Your 


P's and O’s 


Unused Land Acreage 


CAN BE MADE TO 
PRODUCE 


Profitably 


Tracts 5 acres to 1000 acres may be 
made to pay from 5 to 7 times the 
original investment within ten years. 


Write for Information 


Landscape Engineers of America 
INCORPORATED 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania 0437 Longacre 6682 


A complete landscape service in all its 
phases 




















SLASH PINE SEED 


Orders booked now for October deliv- 
ery. Seeds thoroughly cleaned. All orders 
booked subject to gathering and prior 
sale at following prices, f. 0. b. express 
office: 


Be Le ey are $5.00 per Ib. 
Le = eee 4.50 per lb. 
oD 4.00 per Ib. 
PE nici ccecsesaanae 3.50 per Ib. 


ALEX K. SESSOMS 
Cogdell, Georgia 











GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR- 
ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 








Dreer’s 
ROSES 


for Fall planting 


Pictured and described in our Au- 
tumn Catalogue, as are the Spring- 
flowering Bulbs, which include 
some choice importations. All Bulbs, 
Plants and Seeds which should be 
planted in the Fall are listed in 
this book. 







A copy free if you mention 
AMERICAN Forests & Forest LIFE 





HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





T he 
‘FORESt _ 


Post-Bag 


oN Ss A. P. Dienst, of 
New York City, pro- 





= LETTERS }— tests against a folded 

| U.S I magazine. We won- 

< = der how general this 
° c) . a) 
feeling is? 

s MAIL t “Permit me to sug- 











gest to you that your 
monthly publication be mailed flat—that is, 
unfolded. It seems a shame to have a peri- 
odical of the quality in contents and get-up 
spoiled for binding by creasing through the 
middle.” 


E. Dexter Davis, of Oneonta, N. Y., writes 
hearteningly. 


“T am entering my second year as a mem- 
ber of the Association and enjoy the maga- 
zine more each month. You are doing a fine 
work that would otherwise be neglected.” 


All Americans interested in “firsts’—and 
all Americans are—will appreciate sharing 
this letter from the Hon. George R. Carter, 
formerly Governor of Hawaii: 


“In your July magazine is a delightful ar- 
ticle on ‘The First-Born of Alaskan Forests,’ 
by H. J. Lutz, and on page 404 there is a pic- 
ture of the ‘Birthplace of the First Ship Built 
on the Northwestern Coast of America.’ The 
text of the article shows that in August of 
1794, the Russians completed and launched a 
vessel called ‘Phoenix.’ If Mr. Lutz had con- 
fined himself to the first vessel made from 
Alaskan forests, or launched on the Alaskan 
Coast, he might so far as I know have been 
correct. 

“On the other hand, if he will ask at the 
Library of Congress for ‘Voyages made in 
the years 1788 and 1789, from China to the 
North West Coast of America’ by John 
Meares—London, 1790—he will learn of a 
vessel called the ‘Northwest American,’ built 
at Nootka Sound (on Vancouver Island) in 
1788; and he will find this confirmed by the 
historian Bancroft in his ‘Historical Works,’ 
vol. 27, page 192. 

“My interest in the matter is due to the 
fact that the ‘Northwest American’ spent the 
winter of 1788 and 1789 in the waters around 
these Islands.” 


Mr. Lutz replies interestingly to the Gov- 


ernor, as follows: 


“As you suggested, I looked up your ref- 
erence to the ‘North West America.’ On 
page 202 of volume 27, H. H. Bancroft’s 
‘History of the Northwest Coast,’ I found a 
statement to the effect that in 1788 the ‘North 
West America’ ‘was. launched in Nootka 
Sound and was ‘the first vessel ever built 
on the coast. 1 have not been able to look 
up your reference to John Meares’ work but 
hope to do it in the future—not to confirm 
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Bancroft’s statement but because I am greatly 
interested in such things. ; 

“T was led to think that the ‘Phoenix’ held 
the distinction of being the first ship built on 
the Northwest coast of America by the 
followed statement—‘at last in August 1794 
the great work was achieved as the first 
vessel built in northwestern America glided 
from the stocks into the waters of the Pacific, 
under the name of “Phoenix’”.’ Curiously 
enough the above reference is found on page 
331 of volume 33—The works of H. H. Ban- 
croft; History of Alaska 1730-1885. 

“IT cannot explain how Bancroft recorded 
two ‘first’ ships to be built in northwestern 
America. Apparently either he made a mis- 
take or else did not consider Vancouver 
Island part of the Northwest Coast of 
America. I suspect that it was the former.” 


Enthusiastic comment on the August issue 
—the “National Parks Number’—continues 
to drift in on almost every mail. One of the 
most interesting is a request from Mr. Alex P. 
Gest, of the Board of Managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute for the Instruction of the 
Blind, at Overbrook. Expressing his appre- 
ciation of the special issue, Mr. Gest writes, 
making particular reference to the story by 
young Bill Myers: 

“T have been very much interested in the 
story ‘White Trails’ in the August National 
Parks number and wish to transcribe it in 
Braille for the use of the blind pupils of this 
Institute. I understand that the transcrip- 
tion of a single copy in Braille does not con- 
stitute an infringement of copyright, but I 
should be glad to have your permission to 
make such transcription.” 


Naturally, we were happy to extend the per- 
mission and to know that the story of Bill’s 
experiences in the white wastes of Alaska 
are to be shared and enjoyed by those to 
whom they would otherwise be a closed book. 


From Roger Toll, Superintendent of the 
Yellowstone: 

“I want to express my admiration for the 
splendid appearance of the August number 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, the 
National Parks Number. 

“I have thoroughly enjoyed the illustra- 
tions, both black and white and those in 
color. The amount of effort in the prepa- 
ration of this number can only be guessed at, 
but the result is certainly fine.” 


And from Lowell Mellett, Editor, Wash- 
ington office of the Scripps-Howard News- 
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paper Alliance, comes this appreciated com- 
ment: 

“Want to congratulate you on the August 
number of the magazine. It is one of the 
prettiest things that ever came off anybody’s 
press. 

From the South, Ernest F. Coe, Director of 
the Tropic Everglades Park Association, at 
Miami, writes: 

“Your splendid August issue of AMERICAN 
FORESTS AND Forest LiFe I believe I have 
now read from cover to cover, and I want 
to congratulate you.” 

Genevieve A. Montague, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, writes: 

“The August issue of the magazine is a 
delight. The color pictures are marvelous 
and the black and white views are lovely 
indeed.” 

From H. H. Hendron, of Helena, Montana: 
Parks number was so 
good I have already passed it on. It was 
too good to keep. Therefore, and for the 
same reason as to its quality, | am request- 
ing that I be sent another to keep myself.” 

From Charles A. 
New York: 

“Please accept my congratulations on the 
It is a very commendable piece 


“Your National 


Johnson, of Peeksville, 


August issue. 
of work.” 

H. O. Ulbricht, publisher and editor of 
“The Master Builder” at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, writes: 

“Kindly accept my best thanks and ex- 
pression of appreciation on the August issue, 
the illustrations of which, featuring so many 
marvelous works of nature, are enchanting. 
And to know that so many of these natural 
wonder areas are being preserved under our 
National Park system—it is grand.” 


F. B. Fancher, Manager of the Bank of 
Italy, at Merced, California, writes: 

“I would like very much to have you send 
me four of your National Parks number. It 
is a wonderful description of our parks and I 
wish to give copies to some interested people.” 


And Mrs. C. W. of Downers 

Grove, Illinois, also wants to share it: 
“Your August number is so very fine that 

I would be very glad to have two copies for 


special friends.” 


Lyman, 


Ralph Irving Toomey, of Dover, Ohio, 
writes: 
“The August number is wonderful and 


worth the price of one year’s subscription.” 


Lou D. Sweet, well-known writer and con- 
servationist, of Denver, Colorado, writes: 

“The August issue is the finest yet. I am 
leaving shortly for an auto trip through 
Yellowstone and will surely take my copy 
along.” 


And Mrs. Cora Bowley Malone, of Pasa- 
dena, California, says: 

“I would like two more copies of the 
August issue, as I consider it an invaluable 
educational directory of our National Parks.” 





Alaska Aerial Survey Discovers 
Power Site 


A power site of more than 20,000 horse- 
power has been discovered in the Tongass 


National Forest, southeastern Alaska, by the 
Alaska Aerial Survey Expedition now work- 
Lakes, and 


other important topographic features of the 


ing in that region. streams, 


Tongass forest, the existence of which 
hitherto has not been known, have been re- 
vealed by the survey of the forest from the 
air. In 1926 a total of 10,000 square miles 
was mapped. The work is being completed 
this summer. 

The 
Survey, Bureau of Public Roads, and Forest 


Navy Department, the Geological 
Service are cooperating in the aerial map- 
ping project. The work is being done with 
Navy planes, and the Navy mine sweeper 
“Gannet” is acting as tender for the expedi- 
tion. 

The need for south- 


eastern Alaska is imperative in connection 


accurate maps of 


with prospecting and mining, commercial 


fishing, lumbering, water power develop- 


ment, and industrial utilization of the re- 


sources of the region in general. The ex- 


tended investigation of timber and water 
power resources now being made as a pre- 
liminary step in the prospective establishment 
of a paper-making industry in Alaska has 
greatly accentuated this need. The Tongass 
National Forest contains enough pulp timber 
to supply 25 per cent of the newsprint needs 
of the United States in perpetuity. Under 
this 


will prove an unfailing source of supply. 


Forest Service administration, timber 


in Snowstorms &% 


but my Stag made it all like sunshine 
R. P. Hamsuin of Utica, N. Y., wore his Hirsch- 
Weis Stag on an eight day mountain trip in 
snowstorms, rain, and frost, and wrote us— 
‘my Stag made it all look like sunshine.” 

Stags combine complete weather protection with ay me 





body freedom. Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don't 
penetrate. Guaranteed waterproof. Roomy, comfortable— 
unhampered body and shoulder action. Eight roomy pockets 
including one l arge game pocket across back. Double sleeves. 
Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon all-wool flannel. 

Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. $12.50, postage 
paid. Money-back guarantee, Write for catalog showing Stags 
in full colors. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept.F 3 
Portland, Oregon. 





COLORS 
PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black ; Brownand Black. PLAIN: For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Biue. 











Make tree surgery your profession. 
But you must be expert. 


by actual work on trees. 


Va.. by Thomas Jefferson. 





And to be expert you must learn. 
Tree Surgery is now booking enrollment in their Fall 1929 intensive training course. 
This course covers everything about trees, surgery, spraying, pruning, planting, feeding, 
etc., everything a tree surgeon must know to become an expert. 
He utilizes the latest and most successful methods. 


Many who complete the course will have the opportunity to join the Van Yahres 
organization in the field, or as district representatives, backed by national advertising. 


Van Yahres-trained men are always in great demand. They were selected to save 
valuable old trees in Central Park and the 150-year-old Lindens planted at Monticello, 


HUSKY Young and 
Middle-Aged Men Needed 


Dignified, healthy, uncrowded and lucrative. 


Van Yahres School of 


Van Yahres trains 








For further information, address 





Van Yahres School of Tree 
Surgery 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
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ut Trees| | Secretary Hyde Advocates Timber Growing 
on Marginal Lands 














Our grafted nut trees bear in one- 


i i i for seedli eT 
ion tages gpl age eke In a letter of thanks to the Michigan 
ling tree will produce when grafted trees ee . . 
insure fine quality nuts? Send for our free de- Kiwanis Clubs for their gift of 5,000 BETS 
scriptive catalogue today. NOW IS THE TIME of young pine trees planted at their expense 
TO PLANT. . e- 
: on barren land in the Huron National Forest 
on SOE I ee eee and dedicated August 30 at ceremonies held 
J. F. JONES NURSERIES at East Tawas, Michigan, Secretary of Agri- 
oe i ee LANCASTER, PA. culture Arthur M. Hyde, advocated a re- 
















duction in the amount of low grade farm 

















ace ieteniantti il eteeeninad 
lands now under cultivation and their con- 
version to timber-growing. Last year the 
Ornamental Trees same organization made a similar planting 
and presented the plantation to the Govern- 
Catalpa Bungei 1 and 2 year—American ment. The Secretary said: 


Elm 2-3 in. Caliber—Norway Maple 8 - 10 “y f oad bl tn Michi 2 8 
feet—Silver Maple 2 - 3 in. Caliber—Poplar our forestry problem in Michigan 1s 1n- 


Trees—Willow Trees—Evergreens of all deed a most serious one. Magnify it many 
Varieties and Sizes—Roses—Privet. times and you have the forestry problem of 
the United States. That problem consists in 
finding ways to keep one-fourth of our land 


THE ROCKFALL NURSERY COMPANY area productive, to supply about 25 billion 


ROCKFALL, CONNECTICUT cubic feet of wood a year, to perpetuate in- 
dustries that employ over a million men and 


turn out products valued at more than two 


Flowering Shrubs and Fruit Trees 


























billion dollars a year, to obtain the full 
benefit of forests in conserving soils and 


New England waters, and to preserve the important social 
Plants values of forests. 


“One of the most important elements of the 


Native Trees and Shrubs, Wild Flowers farm problem is the proper utilization of 





and Ferns, as well as a nice line of Ever- land. Our national heritage covers 1,903,- 
greens, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants and 000,000 acres. Of this 505,000,000 are 
* aglipept ae 1929 catalog. classed as improved farm lands, capable of 
producing crops. Only about 350,000,000 

GEO. D. AIKEN acres are actually producing crops. On those 

Box H 350,000,000 acres, American farmers, the 

Putney, Vermont most efficient in the world, are annually pro- 


ducing vast stores of foodstuffs, which not 








only supply the demands of our own 120,- 








Would you like to explore the 000,000 ople. but ove nd : 

WESTERN MOUNTAINS 000, people, but overru omestic need 
Sa ciait into the markets of the world. 

with a nature guide and photographer? “Tt is hardly too much to say that Ameri- 
Write for further information to can farmers could, by using intensive methods 
C. EDWARD GRAVES, Secretary on the whole 505,000,000 available acres of 

Friends of the Western Mountains a 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA farm lands, double the crop. This would 


result in an enormous surplus, and dis- 








If you do not find what you want advertised in antonmely: break ie price. The question of 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE land utilization is therefore important. The 
Write to Service Department ‘i 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE threat of possible surpluses too great to 


sidasas itp ioe a ence handle is always present. 




















CERTIFIED TREE SEED 


Our foresters collect Seeds of all conifers of Southern and Western United States 





We have fairly large supplies of 1929 crop 


Douglas Fir (Coast type) Slash Pine (Georgia) 








We can supply seeds to meet your site conditions 


The Ionc-fet, [umber Company 


LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 





J 
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“Marginal and submarginal lands, whose 
yield is so low and cost of production so high 
as to make profitable farming impossible, 
ought not to be farmed. They produce in the 
aggregate millions of bushels of farm prod- 
ucts, but at a prohibitive cost. They take a 
heavy toll of national resources through 
erosion. They afford a standard of educa- 
tion far below the average. They depress 
the price of products from farms which 
might otherwise be prosperous. Life is main- 
tained only at the cost of a standard of liy- 
ing so low as to be completely out of line 
with normal American standards. 

“Bare watersheds add to our national flood 
menace. Reforestation should not be con- 
sidered solely from the standpoint of timber 
supply. Great social and recreational values 
are involved. The waste of national re- 
sources forms an important element. Flood 
control is another. It is worthy of thought 
whether the reforestation of every capable 
acre of publicly owned land, and the pur- 
chase and forestation of many privately 
owned submarginal lands upon our water- 
sheds would not be a sound and practicable 
measure of national economy.” 





Forest Protection Funds Increased 


An increase in allotment for federal co- 
operation with states in forest-fire control, 
of $21,234 for Washington and $18,563 for 
Oregon, has been announced by the forest 
service office at Portland, Oregon. These 
increases, which bring the amounts up to 
$90,389 in Washington and $83,575 in Ore- 
gon, are made possible by an increase of 
$200,000 in the total Congressional appro- 
priation for all states carried by the last 
agricultural appropriation bill. The total 
now stands at $1,400,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. In total amounts received 
for the fiscal year 1929, California leads, but 
with only $38 more than Washington, which 
stands second; Minnesota third, and Ore- 
gon fourth. 

Much of the total increase for 1930 will 
go to the western states, where the funds 
are used to build up adequate organizations 
and equipments for fire detection and sup- 
pression on privately-owned timber lands, 
under the Forest Cooperative Protection 
(Clarke-McNary) Act of 1924, which rec- 
ognizes the principle that government, state, 
and private owner each has a definite re- 
sponsibility in forest protection. This 1924 
act therefore covers the protection from fire 
of state and private forest lands only, and 
is entirely apart from protection expendi- 
tures on the National Forests, which are 
cared for under separate appropriations. 
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Florida Has $150,000 Forestry 
Budget 


An increase of $47,850 over the previous 
appropriation was made by the Florida Leg- 
islature to the State Board of Forestry fo1 
work during the coming year, in spite of the 
state’s stringent economy program for the en- 
suing biennial term. The new appropria- 
tion, together with funds from the United 
States Forest Service and contributions from 
private property owners, aggregates $155,000. 

Forest fire control and education will re- 
quire an expenditure of approximately $150,- 
000. The Board of Forestry estimates that 
the additional allowance for this phase of 
activity will enable it to expand the: pro- 
tected area by more than 1,000,000 acres and 
provide at least ten additional protective 
units. There are now seven of these units in 
the state. 

Sixteen thousand dollars is allotted for ed- 
ucational work, including cooperation in the 
Southern Educational Project of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, and $5,000 will be 
devoted to cooperation with property owners 
in raising and distributing forest tree seed- 
lings and establishing demonstration plots for 
cutting and other 


teaching improvement 


phases of applied forestry. 





Bronx Children Honor Washington 
With Trees 

To speed up the George Washington 
Tree-planting Campaign, inaugurated by 
children representing one hundred and thirty 
Public and Parochial Schools, of Bronx 
County, New York City, Friday, April 19, 
1929, was selected for the planting of a 
seedling from historic Saratoga, in Poe Park, 
Fordham, near the Washington Oak. An- 
other such seedling was planted under simi- 
lar conditions, in this Park, on Friday after- 
noon, September 13, 1929, the anniversary of 
the birth of General John J. Pershing. 

At the same time two gold medals, appro- 
priately inscribed, were presented to two 
children—one representing the Public and 
the other the Parochial Schools, Grammar 
Grades, of Bronx County, who had written 
the best essays on “Why Plant Trees in 
Memory of George Washington”? 





Texas Has Record Seedling Crop 


Approximately six hundred and_ forty 
thousand seedling pine trees are growing at 
the present time in the nurseries of the Texas 
These trees will be avail- 
able for planting this winter. Three hun- 
dred thousand will be used in demonstration 
and research plantations on the State forests. 
Ten thousand 
planting in farm forests by 4-H Forestry 
Club members under the direction of Farm 
Forester C. W. Simmons of the Texas Forest 
Service and the Extension Service of A. and 
M. College. The remaining trees will be 
sold in East Texas at cost of production to 
individual 


Forest Service. 


trees will be reserved for 


lumber companies, owners of 


large forest areas, and farmers, who desire 


to reforest cut-over forest land or sub- 


marginal farm land. 





Louisiana State Forester Resigns to 
Take Position with Forest Service 


Recent announcement has been made of 
the resignation of W. R. Hine from the posi- 
tion of State Forester of Louisiana to ac- 
cept the position of District Inspector with 
the U. S. Forest Service, in charge of fire pro- 
tection and distribution of planting stock 
with the states of Texas, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Mr. Hine has been the 


Louisiana for a number of years, where he 


State Forester in 


has had marked success in developing the 


State Forestry organization, and _ before 
that was associated with the Southern For- 
estry Experiment Station. He _ succeeds 


Charles F. Evans, who goes to Asheville, 
North Carolina, to take charge of similar 
work in the southeastern states, including 
Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. This district 
was formerly in charge of S. H. Marsh, who 
resigned on August 1. 





woaobnds DOW ® 





“Trim Your Trees 
Carefully”’ 


Tue Bartiett No. 1 R— 
, TREE TRIMMER has a com- 
pound lever head and is made 
with a drop-forged blade of 
bayonet steel which holds an 
edge like arazor and does not 
wound the bark. It is de- 
signed for heavy work and 
will cut a limb up to 144 
inches in diameter. Pole will 
not warp. Each trimmer 
fully warranted. 














Each 
6-ft. pole, one piece $5.50 
8-ft. pole, one piece 5.80 
10-ft. pole, one piece 6.10 
12-ft. pole, one piece 6.45 
14-ft. pole, one piece 6.80 
16-ft. pole, one piece 7.20 


BARTLETT 
Manufacturing Company 


419 E. Lafayette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














It isn’t a Home 
Until it is Planted 








SLEEPING ROBES 





“Bright and early 
suits this chicken!” 


You get SLEEP 


OR hunter’s luck an early start. Up and 
away! Keen, alert, full of go, from a good 
night’s sleep. You can bank on it with 
a Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 
Anywhere—tent, cabin, clubhouse, shack. 
From sleeping porch to mountain bivouac, 
under proper shelter you’re sure of camp-fire 
comfort without tending a fire. 





Your Woods Arctic is the world’s lightest 
and warmest hunter’s bed-roll. Self-regulating 
through exclusive insulation with Woods 
Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. 
Clean, dry, odorless, durable. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. 

Ask your dealer to show you one. Or if a 
forester write us. Illustrated folder FREE. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1905 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 














high-grade 


salesmen 


serve. 





We want a few more 


We advertise in American Forests and Forest Life because 
the type of man who reads American Forests and Forest Life 
can appreciate the points involved in selling a high-type, 
nationally advertised tree service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line isnot necessary. To the men 
who qualify we offer an immediately worth-while income and 
every assistance and co-operation to grow with us at the rate 
we are growing. We have background and service developed to 
a degree which appeals at once to the high-grade clientele we 
Write for details at once. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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| SPECIAL OFFER 
for FALL PLANTING 


Japanese Roseflowering 
Cherries in complete 
assortment: 

5 2-yr. trees, prepaid 

to your address, $7.50 
10 2-yr trees, prepaid 

to your address, $12.50 
(East of Rocky Mountains) 


Illustrated catalog FREE | 


WOHLERT 


OF NARBERTH, PENNA. 
930 MONTGOMERY AVE. 





TheGARDEN 
NURSERIES 
Narberth 




















ill’s Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Box 501 Evergreen Specialists Dundee, IIl. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


High-type men to sell Tree Surgery or large Tree- 
moving services for our rapid-growing concern Fine 
opportunity for future advancement. Write, stating 
qualifications and experience, to 
THE LILLY TREE SURGEONS, INC., 

Rye, N. Y. 








The Nurseries whose advertisements appear 
in AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE are 
chosen from the leading nurseries in their 
respective localities. 
When writing for 
mention AMERICAN 
Lire—It Helps. 


their 
ForEsTS 


catalogs—please 
AND Forest 








A Song of Jewels 
By Mary Black Diller 


Come to the forest! 

Here the gems that sleep 

Within the casket of the earth 

Come to the light, 

Because October's golden key 

Releases them. 

The topaz gleams upon a maple tree, 

And rubies glow within the oak’s notched 
leaves, 

While shadows wrought of amethysts 

Trace their designs among the ferns. 

Vermilion bittersweet, 

And garnet drops of berries 

Trail from their emerald vines, 

Above the lake, which like an opal lies 

Below the turquoise skies. 

A diamond is the waterfall, 

Upon the moss-grown rocks of jade, 

Arrayed 

In silver mail the birch tree stands. 

Where coral ivies clamber, 

Now every chestnut leaf becomes a sword 

Of jagged amber, 

Piercing the golden mantle of the sun, 

Which wraps the forest in its glinting folds. 

O, Gems, which slept within the earth, 

October set you free, 

To glorify each vine and weed and tree! 














———$——_<<<<<—— 








protection. 
they are invaluable for this purpose. 








AUSTRIAN PINE is specially adapted for sea- 
shore planting. The bushiest and shapeliest of 


the Pines. A fine lawn specimen or a good for- 
estry variety. Hardy and healthy. A _ good 
grower. 

(10) (100) (1000) 
10 to 12 inches XX........ $18.00 $150.00 
12 to 18 inches XX........ 30.00 250.00 
18 to 24 inches B&B.. $25.00 200.00 
2 to 3 feet B&B... 30.00 250.00 


Kelsey’s Price List for Fall 


is now ready. Unusual offers in small evergreens, shrubs and trees are presented. We 
shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., 





When Winter Winds Blow 


Pine screens—or just two or three specimens on the exposed corner—form a living 
Specially designed by nature to withstand heavy winds and cold weather, 





SCOTCH PINE 
(Pinus Sylvestris—the ordinary type of this 


species) (100) (1000) 
Se t 40 tesbes KX. 22.5 cece $6.00 $30.00 
4 to 5 feet B&B........... 275.00 2,500.00 


5 to 6 feet B&B... ..- 385.00 3,500.00 
MUGHO DWARF PIN 
This splendid dwarf is dense and low spread- 
ing. Absolutely hardy. (10) (100) (1000) 
ee i, See $15. $100.00 
12 to 15 inches B&B.. $12.50 100.00 900.00 
15 to 18 inches B&B.. 18.00 150.00 
18 to 24 inches B&B.. 25.00 195.00 





s 


New York City 
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Steps Taken to Control Spread of 
Japanese Beetle 


A large shipment of Japanese beetle para- 
sites received at the office of the Bureau of 
Entomology, Moorestown, New Jersey, from 
Yokohama, Japan, will be used in controlling 
the pests over the infested area in the United 
States by replenishing stocks of parasites al- 
ready introduced here. It has been found 
by the Bureau of Entomology that the 
Japanese beetle may be controlled by the 
introduction of parasites that feed upon it. 
The Bureau has men at Yokohama who are 
constantly on the watch for parasites that 
may be used against this beetle. Territory 
infested by the Japanese beetle is gradually 
extending, in spite of the quarantine placed 
around this area by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The quarantine, however, has pre- 
vented long jumps of the pest. 

There is little danger of introducing para- 
sites that will in turn become pests, because 
the parasites have been used to feeding on a 
certain host, such as the Japanese beetle, for 
thousands of years, and they will not sud- 
denly turn to something else for their food. 
The Department, however, constantly has 
this in mind and makes sure that it is not 
introducing a parasite that will become a 
pest. 





Vermont Increases Forest Acreage 


During the past year Vermont has in- 
creased the acreage of her State Forests by 
2,430 acres, making a total of 33,725 acres. 
During the next two years $8,000 is available 
for further purchases. Considering the fact 
that Vermont is a small state and has but 
3,000,000 acres of timberland in the state, her 
standing in relation to State Forests is com- 


paratively high. 





Propose Great Smoky Boulevard 


It has been announced that a proposal has 
been made by Governor Horton of Tennes- 
see, for a boulevard leading from Knoxville 
into the Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park. The proposed thoroughfare will be 
from twenty-five to thirty-five miles long, 
thirty-five feet wide, and would traverse a 
right-of-way approximately 300 feet wide. 
The total cost was placed at $5,000,000. 





Petrified Forest in Montana 


Several acres of petrified trees, some of 
them 10 feet in diameter and over 100 feet 
long, have been discovered near Savage, 
Montana, according to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Department of the Interior. 

A vein of cecal discovered in a nearby hill 
supports the theory that the trees belonged 
to the coal-tree forests of that geological age, 
the report stated. 
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NURSERIES & 














hododendrons 
_Lalmnias 











Collected and Nursery Grown 


Leading in quality and service for 
twenty-six years 
OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE mailed on 
request to points east of the Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2,000 feet from Lackawanna Trail, Pa. 
Route 2; U. S. Route 611, Vésitors welcome at any time. 











Evergreen Trees for Forest Planting 
Write for sample order of 


100 4-year lee Norway Spruce, Scetch 
Pine, White Spruce, Red Pine 


25 of Each Kind, $3.50 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
DEPT. A, FRYEBURG, MAINE 








Seeds for the Forest Nursery 
We buy and sell them 
F. W. SCHUMACHER 


P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 


in quantities. 














SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 


10 Karl Rosefield—Best Red eee $5.00 
10 Couronne D’Or—White - aoe | ae 
10 Tri de Lille—Pink sseaitnate cacti 2.50 





All 30 roots for $8.00 $10.00 
10 Peonies, all colors, our selection, $2.50 
Send for list of over 100 varieties 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
I-3, Kansas City, Mo. 


Plant material for Landsc: ape, He ot icultura’ 
and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 


Strong Perennial Planis, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 
Native Flant Material 


Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 





Established 1866 


== EVERGREEN S = 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 











Orchids We Specialize in ORCHIDS. 
Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 
Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gardens. 
Will appreciate your orders whenever you need 


orchids. 
Send for Special List No. 81 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











Rhododendrons—Kalmias 
Azaleas—Our Specialty 
Send List of Wants for Prices. 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY 
EVERGREENS 
for Landscape Work or Lining-out Sizes, also Green- 
house Stock, Cacti and Succulents. 
We grow the best at lowest prices. Give us a trial 
and be convinced. Send for wholesale catalog. 
The Chas. Franke Nurseries, Waterford Works, N. J. 


Nurserymen since 1895 











FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 


Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 





GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 
Send for our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


Bound Brook New Jersey 











EVERGREENS 
Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 








EVERGREEN NURSERY STOCK FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


PINE, SPRUCE, FIR, CEDAR 
Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 
CENTRAL MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 











For a half century producers 
of high-grade plant material 
in complete assortment. 


EF. Nurseries 


WM.FLEMERS SONSINC. 


Springfield, NewJersey 


PEONIES : IRISES 


Le Cygne, Walter Faxon, Mikado, Kelway’s 

Glorious and others of the world’s best 

peonies at attractive prices. 

Morning Splendor Iris, a leader, only $1.50 
Send name and address for catalog 


E. M. Buechly, Box F, Greenville, 








VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue Spruce. 


New London, Connecticut 
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nursery grown. 


BOYD NURSERY CO. 


“TREE SEEDLINGS 
for REFORESTATION” 


CATALPA SPECIOSA. 


Western Catalpa. 


100 1000 

12 to 18 inch seediings $1.00 $6.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings 1.50 8.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings 2.00 12.50 

LOCUST. Black. 
6 to i2 inch seedlings 50 3.50 
12 to 18 inch seedlings 75 5.00 
1§ to 24 inch seedlings 1.00 7.50 
2 to 3 feet seedlings 1.50 10.00 
WALNUT. White (Butternuts). 
12 to 18 inch seedlings 1.50 12.50 
18 to 24 inch seed.ings 2.00 17.50 
2 to 3 feet seedlings 3.00 25.00 
LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. Tulip 
ree. 
12 to 18 inch seedlings 1.25 10.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings 1.75 12.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings 2.50 20.00 
SYCAMORE. American. 

6 to 12 inch seedlings 2.50 20.00 
12 to 18 inch seedlings 3.00 25.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings 4.00 30.00 
2 to 3 feet seediings 5.00 40.00 
All stock offered in this advertisement is 


Write for Catalog. 


F. C. BOYD, Manager 


McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Lye Mawar 
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Chopping Secrets 


now published 


ETER McLAREN, America’s Cham- 

pion Chopper, has written an Axe 
Manual revealing all of the secrets of 
axe care and use—of woodlore, that he 
has learned in a chopping career of 
twenty-five years, which has taken him 
all over the globe. 


A fascinating story and a book of prac- 


tical 


outdoor man should read. 
ters, substantially bound and profuse 


facts on forest lore which every 
Nine —- 
y 


illustrated. Mail the coupon with 25c¢ 
for single copy. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Makers of Plumb Tools and Axes 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 4840 James St. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Enclosed find 25c. Send me a copy of “The Axe 
Manual of Peter McLaren.” 




















Birps AND BEASTS OF THE ROMAN Zoo. By 
Theodore Knottnerus-Meyer. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. The Century Company. 
New York. 1928. Price $4 net. 


Intimate glimpses of animal personalities 
are afforded by Dr. Knottnerus-Meyer, direc- 
tor of the Zoological Gardens of Rome, in 
this altogether delightful and _ instructive 
volume. Those who love animals will be 
charmed by his anecdotes about chimpanzees, 
lions, tigers, bears, elephants, penguins and 
other creatures of the wild. 

The author refutes time and again the fine 
theories of students of animal psychology 
who hold animals to be mindless and stupid 
creatures of instinct. Many of them are not 
only able to accumulate experience and profit 
by it, he states, but can learn from one an- 
other. Lions, tigers, bears, chimpanzees and 
other of the higher animals remember those 
they love or hate over intervals of absence 
of as long as three years. Most animals 
have an instinct of play and many, appar- 
ently, a sense of humor. 

Here are some interesting facts about cer- 
tain animals, gleaned from the volume. 
Monkeys share the weakness of some men 
for hard liquor. Lions will become very 
tame if treated as household pets. The pea- 
cock is an infallible weather prophet; rain 
and thunder follow its peculiar cry. Lions 
and tigers are easy and safe to deal with 
compared to an angry stag. Polar bears 
readily adapt themselves to the hot climate 
of Rome and learn to like it. From No- 
vember to April they rarely enter the water; 
it is too cold for them!—A. C. 





By Lewis F. Carr. 
Price 


AMERICA CHALLENGED. 
Published by Macmillan Company. 
$3.50, pages 322. 


America Challenged is an analytical state- 
ment of American agriculture which is far 
from optimistic. Mr. Carr declares that 
American farmers are losing five billion dol- 
lars a year and the average farmer is get- 
ting scarcely more than 25c a day for his 
labor, attending fields and harvesting crops. 
For several years this biggest industry of 
America has been living off its capital rather 
than its income. And to a considerable ex- 
tent the capital has been unconsciously ac- 
cumulated in the farm woodland. Thus the 
woods are serving to carry farmers along for 
a comparatively short period. One who 
reads the book with the forests in mind finds 
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himself more and more optimistic on the 
future of forestry. “The land, it seems, is 
like the man. It will prosper as it is em- 
ployed in doing what it is eminently fitted 
and peculiarly qualified to do.” Certainly 
there are many thousand of acres in America 
which if devoted to the growing of timber 
will pay the overhead charges on a low 
valuation and more than 25c a day for the 
labor of the man who operates them. 

Much of the book reminds one of a man 
who is thinking out loud. The author accepts 
the evidence that the level of American costs 
is above the level on which agriculture can 
function. He questions if American agricul- 
ture can compete with other industries in 
ability to pay wages, capital charges, and 
material costs. He hints that some form of 
government intervention or assistance will 
be necessary and after looking at the problem 
from all angles comes to the conclusion that 
America confronts a most serious condition 
in the problem of preserving her agriculture, 
which he feels involves the question of high 
tariff and stabilized currency. Mr. Carr ad- 
mits that the agricultural problem needs fur- 
ther study, and declares that this should be 
of a character of which only the Govern- 
ment is capable and should represent the 
best thought and contributions of the sev- 
eral states and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

America Challenged has been selected by 
the Book of the Month Club as the outstand- 
ing book on the farm problem.—G. H. C. 





BIRD RHYMES AND FIELD Soncs. By Bert Day- 
ton. The Palisade Press, New York City. 
$0.75, postpaid. 


Bird Rhymes by Bert Dayton is a small 
volume of twenty-one poems that reminds us 
of the rolling green pasture of the farm, 
where we hear the birds’ cheerful song and 
laughter. On reading these poems we, in 
fancy, find ourselves listening to the shrill 
whistle of “Bob White,” the gay rollicking 
tune of the bobolink, or the hearty laughter 
of the jovial flicker. Why not know them as 
we do other things? Know them and love 
them as friends of mankind—which they 
are. Mr. Dayton has lived out-of-doors with 
the birds; been inspired by their cheerful 
songs; and in writing this book has given 
the boys and girls of America a book which 
is instructive and interesting.—A. E. D. 
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“Wood Using Industries of New York,” 
technical publication No. 27, by Raymond J. 
Hoyle, has been issued by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. It is 
the latest edition of the old well-known re- 
port issued under the same name, and in a 
way reviews its contents, but brings the data 
on survey down to date and offers much val- 
uable new information in explanation of con- 
ditions affecting the wood-using industries of 
the State of New York. The bulletin is one 
that can readily be put to practical use by 
those who have forest products for sale and 
who need to find advantageous 


markets. 


the most 





GrouP REPRESENTATION BEFORE CONGRESS. By 
E. Pendleton Herring, Ph. D. Published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Md. 309 pp.; price, $3. 


The Brookings Institution has performed 
a real service to students of government in 
the 
form of Dr. Herring’s report, “Group Rep- 
This book 
will prove a valuable source of supplemen- 


making possible publication in book 


resentation Before Congress.” 
tary reading for students of government 
and may be profitably read by the mem- 
bers of national organizations who are 
seeking means through which their associa- 
tion may make itself felt in the affairs of 
government. 
The “lobby” 


ginning of government and under American 


has existed since the be- 


conditions progressed from an_ activity 
whose purposes were looked upon with sus- 
picion to one of recognized value in our 
Dr. 


history to the present 


representative form of government. 


Herring traces its 
time, when the representatives of more than 
five hundred national organizations 


maintain offices in Washington are fre- 


who 


quently referred to as the “third house” of 
Congress. 

Dr. Herring’s conclusion is that they rep- 
resent a healthy democratic development. 
Although frequently maligned and misun- 
derstood, they are a part of our representa- 
tive system, and have a place in government 
whose significance the general public needs 
to realize—G. H. C. 





That forestry is rapidly reaching a place 
where the protection of the forest crop from 
insects and diseases is as important as the 
protection from fire, is brought out in “Insect 
and Disease Control As a Branch of Forest 
Protection,” by Samuel B. Detwiler, pub- 
lished by the Yale University School of For- 
Mr. Det- 
wiler discusses the place which must be filled 
by control of these enemies in forest manage- 


estry at New Haven, Connecticut. 


ment as it develops in this country. 


Tue NaTIVE AND NATURALIZED TREES OF ILLI- 
Nols. By Robert Barclay Miller and L. R. 
Tehon. Published by the Natural History 
Survey, Department of Registration and 
Education, Urbana, Illinois. 339 pp. 


Seldom has any state institution produced 
a handsomer piece of printing than is this 
report on native forest trees. The book car- 
ries with it a sense of authority, for it has 
been carefully read and edited by the emi- 
nent botanist, Dr. William Trelease, who has 
incorporated in its pages keys to the trees 
for the four seasons. The ninety-eight full 
pages of half-tone plates showing the leaves 
and characteristic fruits of as many trees are 
unusual examples of the art of the photogra- 
pher and engraver. In addition to a descrip- 
tion of each tree is an outline map of Illinois 
showing the counties in which each tree is 
found. The descriptions are written of the 
tree in its relation to forest growth in Illinois. 
The book reflects great credit upon the au- 
thors and upon the institution which has pub- 
lished it—G. H. C. 





The Farmers’ Manual of Woodland Plant- 
ing. Published by the Long Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


An attractively illustrated presentation of 
forest planting on the farm, with particular 
reference to work in the southern states. The 
discussion of planting is supplemented by 
brief chapters on protection and improvement 
by thinning. 





Tue Economic AsPEcTS OF ForEsT DESTRUC- 
TION IN NoRTHERN MicuHiGAN. By William 


N. Sparhawk and Warren D. Brush, 
Agricultural Department, Washington, 
EE: 


Published as Technical Bulletin 92-T of 


the Department, this is a study of the 
economic aspects of forest destruction in 
northern Michigan. After holding first 


place as a lumber state for thirty years, 
Michigan in 1926 ranked seventeenth among 
the states. As a result of steady depletion 
of timber, however, the annual lumber 
output of Michigan sawmills dropped from 
some 5,400,000,000 feet in 1889 to an average 
of only 750,000,000 feet during the 1919-25 
period. In northern lower Michigan, more 
than fifty percent of the land is now idle or 
almost idle, either not restocking with tim- 
ber or bearing inferior stands of low po- 
tential value. In the upper peninsula, thirty 
percent of the land is in a similar condition. 
For most of this land there is little prospect 
of agricultural utilization. Specific recom- 
mendations for action include: consolidated 
and somewhat enlarged federal forest land 
holdings, an enlarged system of state 
forests, promotion of forestry on the part of 
local public bodies (counties, and 
cities) and encouragement and _ assistance 
to private owners. 


towns 
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Fibre Signs 





WARNING! 


PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY 





This is a tributary to the 

public water supply of 

The South Manchester 
Water Company 


All persons are hereby forbidden 
bathing in the water, or contaminat- 
ing it by committing a nuisance or 
casting filthy or impure substances in 
it, by virtue of the authority of the 


State of Connecticut. 





CONNECTICUT STATE 
DEPARTMENT of HEALTH 











Can be Used 
Effectively 
for Prevention 


FOREST FIRES 
TRESPASSING 
HUNTING 
NUISANCES 


Write for samples 
and prices 


NATIONAL PRINTING 
AND ENGRAVING CO. 
7 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HAUCK 


Kerosene 
Weed Burners 


Burn weeds, just as they stand, green, 
on the stalk. Burn all vines, weeds and 
trash that harbor insects and disease. 
Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old 
methods. 

Send for Special Booklet 


Hauck Manufacturing Co. 
143 Tenth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


er the 


the Association Will Be Answered 
Column. 


company Letter. 





orestere 


Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to 


If an Immediate Reply is Desired a 
Self-Addressed, Stamped Envelope Must Ac- 


in This 














Fire Fighters’ Hoes 


HEAVY EYE HOES FOR 
FOREST USE 


Write us, stating your requirements 


WARWOOD TOOL CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








FIGHT FOREST FIRES 
WITH 
AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 
Full Information in Bulletin No. 76F 
AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. 
Branch: 176 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








The Rich Forest-Fire Fighting Tool 
The best and only Patented Forest-Fire 
fighter made. Sold by the thousand— 


proves its merit. 
Order your requirements today. 


c H. RICH . Woolrich, Pa. 














1887—FORTY-TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS—1929 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
formerly F. J. Lewis Mre. Co. 
Creosote Oil 
All Specifications 
General Office—200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Office—2500 S. Robey Street 
Plants 


| Newark, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Granite City, Il. | 











QuESTION: What is the remedy for the bag- 
worm, which forms a cocoon and eats the 
foliage of evergreen trees?—J. C. W., Vir- 
ginia. 

ANSWER: The bagworm is a rather com- 
mon pest throughout the eastern half of the 
First, collect the bags that can be 
burn them. Then spray the 
One spoonful of ar- 


country. 
reached and 
trees with a poison. 
senate of lead in a gallon of water mixed 
with about a tablespoonful of soap flakes is 
satisfactory. The same spray should be put 
on again early next spring, and possibly a 
third spray about the first of June. 


QueEsTION: The bark of White pine trees 
on a timber tract I own in Vermont has been 
eaten by porcupines. In the bark around 
these areas are occasionally the bright orange 
fruiting bodies of the blister rust. What is 
the relation between the rust and the work 
of the porcupines?—G. O. H., New Jersey. 

ANSWER: Blister have defi- 
nitely determined that squirrels, not porcu- 
pines, are responsible for gnawing away the 
infected bark. Apparently the disease gives 
the bark a taste which is attractive to squir- 
for their work is confined to the in- 
They do not spread the 


rust workers 


rels, 
fected area of bark. 
blister rust. 


QUESTION: How important are the forests 
of Manchuria ?—C. C., Virginia. 

Answer: Zon and Sparhawk estimate the 
forest area of Manchuria as 64,800,000 acres. 


[watrment. "‘W. Ve. Chlesgo,_ il. ait dies About 126 billion cubic feet of timber, a 
Ug) Or OS? eee ge i eer? geen der aaa. 
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little more than one-fourth of the timber 
standing in the United States, is estimated. 
Spruce, silver fir, pine, larch and oak are 
reported, of which the most valuable is 
Manchurian pine. In the eastern mountains 
pines over 200 feet high and five feet in 
diameter are not uncommon. These forests 
supply Russia and China with railway ties 
and furnish fuel for the Chinese Eastern 


Railway. 


The Forester’s “Questions and Answers” 
bring some strange replies. P. W. F. in 
Massachusetts notifies us following the ques- 
tion in the September magazine—that the 
Wachusett Mountain State Reservation has 
three elk, a mated pair and one young one 
which will be disposed of this autumn. If they 
are not sold they will be shot during the 
winter. Information concerning these elk 
can be furnished upon request. 


Question: I planted eight thousand Amer- 
ican White Ash, four feet apart, with the 
intention of rearing straight and high timber. 
With this in view I cut off the new shoots 
every year, and left only the main stem. Last 
year I neglected having the fresh shoots cut 
off. The result was that this year secondary 
shoots appeared.—M. B. S., Pennsylvania. 

AnsweER: While you are working toward 
the desired end of securing tall, straight 
trunks of white ash, you followed a course 
too vigorous for the welfare of the trees. 
Your apparent neglect may be their salva- 
tion. The leaves of trees compare in many 
ways to the lungs and stomach of an animal. 
Insofar as you have followed the course de- 
scribed you have reduced the capacity of 
the tree to acquire and assimilate plant food. 
In building up a crown as it did during the 
past few months it is following the course 
of self-preservation. Do not prune again 
this year. A year from this fall, cut two or 
three lower whorls, but always pian to leave 
enough top so that the tree will be able to 
grow As the trees become 
crowded remove some of the weaker ones. 
In this way you can develop tall, straight 
trees with the least possible delay. Within 
ten years, or fifteen, you will probably have 
to reduce the number to about one-fourth of 


vigorously. 


the original planting. 
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Lightning’s Latest Rival 
By Howard R. Flint 


During the past year reports based on 


circumstantial evidence, probably, in some 
cases, rather flimsy evidence, have appeared 
in the press and ascribing an 
occasional forest fire to burning cigars or 


passing airplanes. 


elsewhere 


cigarettes thrown from 
Recently there has been some discussion of 
this possibility among foresters and aviators. 
A wide difference of opinion has prevailed 
as to whether a butt dropped from a swiftly 
moving plane would continue to burn until 
it reached the ground. Many believed the 
propeller blast might snuff out the fire. 

For the purpose of securing some depend- 
able information on the subject experiments 
were conducted at Spokane Airport by Ranger 
E. J. Jost, Lieutenant Alfred Lyon and the 
writer, using a forest patrol airplane and 
ordinary cigars and cigarettes of brands in 
common use. The cigarettes were “tailor 
made” ones with plain tip. 

Tests were first made from altitudes of 
approximately 500 feet above the ground, 
then from approximately 1,000 feet. The 
weather was clear. At the United States 
Weather Bureau office in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, about four miles distant, temperature at 
the time of the tests was about 75° F., rela- 
tive humidity thirty-four per cent, and wind 
To 
enable observers and 
cigarettes from the plane to the ground a 
brightly colored cotton cloth streamer two to 


movement about seven miles per hour. 


to trace the cigars 


three feet long and about one inch wide was 
In some instances 
particularly 


attached to each “smoke.” 
the wind drifted the 
the cigarettes, a considerable distance from 


“smokes,” 


the vertical during the descent. 

Of six lighted cigars dropped, five were 
recovered, all burning when picked up from 
the field. Of seven cigarettes dropped, one 
was not recovered, two were out when re- 
covered, and four were still burning when 
picked up from the field. The time which 
elapsed between the dropping of a “smoke” 
and its recovery from the field varied from 
about one minute to about three minutes, de- 
pending on drift in the wind and promptness 
in recovery. Within this relatively narrow 
range the time element appeared to have no 
noticeable significance. Neither did it ap- 
pear that increasing the height of fall from 
500 feet to 1,000 feet 
factor. No fires were started by the butts, 
probably because vegetation on the field was 
very sparse and still fairly green and fresh. 

These tests do not preve that “smokes” 


was an important 


from passing airplanes will set 
They do demonstrate, rather 


convincingly, that at least a large percent- 


dropped 
forest fires. 
age of “smokes” thrown from planes at alti- 
tudes up to 1,000 feet above ground may still 
be burning after they have landed on the 
ground. From this it appears entirely prob- 
able that, given favorable burning condi- 
tions, “smokes” thrown from passing  air- 
planes may cause forest or grass fires. 


With the growth of commercial aviation 
it appears that it may become desirable to 
adopt measures to prevent the throwing of 
lighted butts from the windows of airplanes. 
Possibly the easiest and most effective steps 
will lead along the lines of placing warning 
placards in the cabins of planes during dan- 
periods and inducing and 


ger operators 


plane manufacturers to provide convenient 


receptacles for butts if smoking is to be 


per- 
mitted in the cabins of passenger-carrying 


planes. 


Holdsworth in Arkansas 


Robert P. Holdsworth is now in charge of 
the newly organized Department of Forestry 
at the University of Arkansas in Fayetteville. 
This department conducts courses in ele- 
mentary forestry and will establish a pro- 
Mr. Holdsworth 
spent the past year in Sweden after having 
his the Yale 
Forest School. He graduated from the for- 
estry department of the Michigan State Col- 


lege in 1912; was for several years with the 


gram of forest research. 


secured master’s degree at 


Forest Service in the eastern states; served 
during the world. war and spent several years 


in business in Boston. 


Farm Forestry Practiced by Boys 
and Girls 


Dring the past year a total of 3,539 boys 
and 492 girls enrolled in forest projects in 
connection with the agricultural extension 
services of the several states. Of this num- 
ber 2,333 boys and 386 girls completed the 
work they started out to do. New York 
State led the entire country in the number 
of boys and girls enrolled in this type of work 
with a total of 827, of whom 713 carried the 
work to completion. New Hampshire, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin followed closely after. 
Other states with large enrollments included 


Vermont, Arkansas and Ohio. Altogether, 





Forestry Uniforms | 


That meet the 
latest regula- 
tions of the De- 
partment. 


Specified all- 
wool materials 
that give long 
wear under hard 
usage. 





Correct fit and 


complete _ satis- 
faction guaran- 


teed. 


Deferred pay- 
ments extended 
to U. S. Forest 
Officers. 


Write today for | 





samples and | 
F ER prices. No ob- 
ligation. 
UNIFORMS 
The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
“America’s Foremost Uniform Makers” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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from 


fo 


118 BURNETT ST. 


WANTED 


sition as forest Supervisor by man who graduated 
Universities of Germany and Austria, with re- 
resting experience for Austrian Government. 


Peter Fischer 
RENTON, WASHINGTON 














Individuals, Schools or Libraries who 
need the following bound publications 
(unless otherwise noted) to complete 
their files may obtain them by writing 
to the 


Business Manager 


The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 


The Forester, 1899-1901, inc. 

Forestry and Irrigation, 1902-1908, inc.: 
1907; June, July, 1908 (unbound) 

Conservation, 1908-9. 

American Forestry, 1910 (unbound), 1911-26, 
inc. 


Feb., 
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Unusual 
The blue goose, reputed to be one of the Index to 
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The Ancient Game of Grab 


(Continued from page 644) 








Rainy Lake. Where once thousands of tons 
of sturgeon, whitefish, and pike were an- 
nually shipped to the great markets of the 
country, the supply has petered to only a 
small fraction of the old abundance, with 
eel-pouts predominating in the catch. 

Just so with moose and with the vast and 
valuable fur industry. Fires and slaughter 
together made fearful inroads upon the re- 
In 1909, with the possible 
exception of some parts of Alaska, there was 
no place in the world so well suited to moose 
stocked as the tributaries of 
I saw these droll but impres- 


serves of stock. 


and so well 
Rainy Lake. 
sive animals everywhere, day in and day out, 
in great numbers, the sale of their 
heads to taxidermists and their meat direct 
to lumber camps or shipped east in fish boxes 
carried them down to their present decima- 
that they have held 


until 


The marvel is 


tion. 

their own as well as they have, ready with 
the slightest encouragement to regain all 
their old numbers and habitat. It attests 


the vigor and resourcefulness of the ani- 
mals and the high quality of the region for 
their purpose. 

Why, it may 
forest reserves better protected all these re- 


be asked, have not the two 


In the first place, they comprise 


Secondly, by their 


sources? 
only one-fifth of the area. 
very limitations in status they are powerless 
Pub- 
lic policies have not been clearly enough de- 
fined. For example, the United States Forest 
Service is not in position to prevent power de- 
velopment on its lands. Thirdly, Superior 
though much more in cer- 


to prevent some of the encroachments. 


National Forest, 
tain respects than most citizens suppose, was 
much less in others. It was composed largely 
of burned and cutover land in various stages 
of recovery and interspersed with that plague 
of American 
holdings. 
Superior Forest from the beginning was by 
administrative unit. 


parks and _ forests—private 


no means an efficient 
What it lacked in timber it made up in the 
Yet even so it was divided 
into three parts and many of the best lakes 
it did not touch at all. Until these last years, 
when the McNary-Woodruff Act has en- 
abled the Service to begin consolidating its 
holdings, the 
National Forest could make toward the future 


glory of its lakes. 


best contribution Superior 
of the area was in the direction of that essen- 
tial requirement for all forests and forest 
Here was a vast re- 


under difficulties too 


life—fire protection. 
sponsibility—one that 
numerous to mention here was handsomely 
That is a long and creditable story all 
in itself. 

The truth is that, while some attempt has 
been made to guard and restore a small part 
of the material the region 


met. 


resources of 


scarcely anything has been done until lately 
even to recognize—much less protect—those 
far more unique and precious factors in- 
volved in the spiritual resources. Over the 
region as a whole a policy of disastrous and 
needless waste has been pursued, resulting in 
exhaustion of one form of natural wealth 
after another and in complete blindness to the 
higher social and cultural uses. 


ploiter in turn has had an eye single to the 


Each ex- 
one resource he coveted and to his own im- 
mediate advantage. He never sees the coun- 
try himself but sends instead his agents, thus 
running no risk that he will be converted to 
the public point of view. His 
mind views the so-called “wild-lifers” 


“practical” 
with 
ill-disguised scorn. By comparison the pub- 
which must always look to the 
has 


been ignorant of its inheritance and infantile 


lic interest, 
future even more than to the present, 


in its will to live. 

“If so much has already been lost,” 
the exploiters, ‘‘why bother about the rest?” 
the the 


characteristic wilderness appeal and the pre- 


urge 


True, scars are there but so are 


dominant beauty, healthfulness, and romance. 


Except for the permanent damage caused by 





REGULATION | 
— UNITED | 





STATES | 
Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 
| No guess- 
- 3 work when 
* you buy an 
| outfit here— 
(ij It will look 
HA right, fit 
CS right, wear 
right and— 
Be 
RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 














WANTED 


Capital for a reforesting project. Safety 
of investment assured. Write for in- 
formation—Satisfactory Reference. 
Address : 
Box 56-THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











OREST FIRES 


are most quickly and surely located by the use of 
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Observation 
Towers 


If you have not seen the 
latest booklet on 


Forest Service 


Towers 


published by the Aermotor Co. 
you should send for it at once. 
It shows a variety of styles and 
heights of galvanized steel tow- 
ers suited to every condition and 
need. This book tells you what 
others are doing to protect their 
forests from destructive fires. It 
is sent free upon request. 


Aermotor Galvanized Steel 
Seed Bed Frames are constantly 
growing in favor. They can be 
moved from place to place with- 
out falling apart and last many 
years without needing repairs. 


For full information write— 


AERMOTOR CO. .. 
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2500 Roosevelt Road .. 


Chicago 
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dams, there is not another loss or disfigure- 








ment that cannot be made good in another 
852,330,000 Feet twenty-five years of intelligent administra- 


4 tion. 
National Forest : 
On the false assumption that here is an 
] im b er ordinary piece of public domain, where un- 


regulated private exploitation should be en- 
For Sale couraged, both Ontario and the United 


: aaa oa States are sacrificing the most priceless out- 
LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down and door possession they have. They will be the 
all the live timber marked or designated for é, ‘ 

cutting on an area embracing about 14,690 
acres in Townships 21, 22 and 23 N., R 

7 W., and Township 22 N., R. 6 W., W. M., 


loser not by material wealth alone but by 


cultural values more fundamental than those 








Wynoochee and Satsop watersheds, Olympic as - 4 . ee an 
National Forest, Washington, estimated to be represented by museums and universities. 

si Rida doc ile el Rirtinh A eactod Either there must be some prompt and ade- 
Douglas fir, western red cedar, Sitka spruce 

and western white pine, and 421,000,000 feet quate declaration of public policy on the part 
B. M., more or less, of western hemlock and é 3 

silver fir timber, exclusive of timber to be of both countries or this rare region is 


taken at the option of the purchaser. 


doomed. Private enterprise has run riot like 
STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates con- P 


sidered, $4 per M for Douglas fir, western a bull in a botanical garden. It would look 
red cedar, Sitka spruce and western white . a . 

pine, and $1.25 per M for western hemlock as if we could appreciate our blessings only 
silver fir and other species Rates to be re- si ” 

adjusted on a date approximately three years after we stamp them out. To berate or be- 
from beginning of eutting and at three-year ons or on eye . 
Snteirente  iliesuatter. wail is useless. The responsibility rests ulti- 
DEPOSIT. $20,000 must be deposited with mately upon the public and upon the public 


each bid to be applied on the purchase price, 
refunded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. for unborn generations and for the future of 
CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit with 
his bid a statement of his financial resources, 
including the funds available for use on this 
project, and, before final award, the person or 


alone. How they meet it may mean more 


the two nations than many an issue of war 


and peace. 


company submitting the most acceptable bid F y . . s . 
will be required to show that he has im- The cone luding article will appear mn the 
mediately available or will have available as November issue. 


needed sufficient funds to provide the improve- 
ments, equipment and working capital neces- 
sary to enable him to meet the requirements of 
the agreement. The conditions are given in 
full in the prospectus and sample agreement 
FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will 





be received by the District Forester, Portland, NI . 
Oregon, up to and including December 10, North Carolina Forestry 
1929 ~ ~ N/ 
Association Meets 
| The right to reject any and all bids is 
ana The North Carolina Forestry Association 


Before bids are submitted full information 


concerning the character of the timber. con- held its nineteenth annual meeting at Ashe- 








ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission of = 2 ° '. 
cai aii see labiataed Seem. tn Siatokes ville, North Carolina, on September 12, 13 
Ee ees eee: SOR SOLON: PEE and 14. The program included talks on 


visor, Olympia, Wash. 
taxation of forest lands, the progress of for- 


estry in North Carolina, and the utilization 
of forest products and forest education. The 

















FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 


FIGHTING EQUIPMENT first public showing outside of Georgia, 

If you do not find just the type you want adver- Florida or Mississippi of “Pardners,” the 
tised in AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire > ss ‘ 

Address : new motion picture developed by the South- 

Service Department ern Forestry Educational Project of the 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. American Forestry Association, was given. 














School of Forestry and Conservation 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





FFERS broad, thorough courses in forestry with a flexible cur- 

riculum. Four years of study lead to the Bachelor’s degree. The 
fifth year, wholly elective and leading to the Master's degree, allows 
opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 

Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization 
in silviculture, wood utilization, forest entomology, forest zoology, 
forest pathology, and other fields. 

Location, staff, forests, and equipment create ideal conditions for 
study. 








Write for further information 


SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 
ANN ARBOR - - - - «- « « «+ « « MICHIGAN 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in This Issue 











ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, well known author 
and conservationist, has contributed fre- 
quently to AMERICAN ForREsTs AND FOREST 
Lire. Born on a 
South Carolina 
plantation, he 
has followed the 
woods and 
waters most of 
his life. He 
now lives at 
“Woodlawn,” 
near Mercers- 
burg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Among 

fr. Rutledge’s 
best known 
books are “Days 
Off in Dixie,” 
“Plantation 
Game_ Trails,” 
and “Children 
of Swamp and 
Wood.” 

IRVING BRANT was at one time an Editor 
on the St. Louis Star, but now makes his home 
at Yorktown Heights, New York, where he 
writes articles and stories when not travers- 
ing the continent. He is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa. 

Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER is President of the 
Quetico-Superior Council of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. The first of his series 
of articles on the Minnesota-Ontario boundary 
appeared in the September issue. 

KENNETH FULLER LEE was for ten years 
connected with the Maine Department of 
Forestry. He makes his home in Augusta 
when he isn’t photographing wild life in its 





Archibald W. Rutledge 


native haunts. 

Titus ULKE has traveled to the far corners 
of North America to uncover the unusual in 
man and nature. An earnest and constant 
student, he has given his impressions to the 
public through his writing. He makes his 
home in Washington, D. C. 

S. B. Locke is a Yale forester who is an 
authority on fish and game. He has played 
a large part in solving the Government's 
management problems in the cases of the 
Jackson Hole elk and the Kaibab deer. Mr. 
Locke is stationed at Forest Service head- 
quarters at Ogden. 

ERLE KAUFFMAN is an Assistant Editor of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE and G. 
H. CoLiincwoop is Forester for The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. 

DANA PaARrKINSON, of Ogden, Utah, and 
Pau W. MoneyMAKER, of Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia, are of the official family of the United 
States Forest Service, and CHARLEs D. 
CHILDs, who writes so interestingly of the 
work of Hans Kleiber in this number, is of 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, in Boston. 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 


For further information 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN ForRESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 








University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under facult 
supervision. 

For catalog and further informatio 

address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 





Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, add ess 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - =- - 


Oregon 














The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

_ course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 
A forest experiment station of V 
thousand acres, 20 years under manage 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 


of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually . 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Director 




















Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 


Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood-working in- 
dustries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILuer, Dean 
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You are sure 


of a 


square deal 


when you buy 


from a 


450UARE 
DEALER 
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w Seer a 
The Sign of 
CONFIDENCE 
identifies the 


4-SQUARE DEALER 





HE advent of 4-Square Lumber—packaged and grade of lumber you pay for is actually delivered. 
guaranteed—is rapidly changing the nation’s Every package of 4-Square lumber is labeled with 
the specie and grade—and Weyerhaeuser guaran- 


ideas about lumber buying. 
tees that what is marked on the label is contained 


Now anyone can buy lumber with positive as- 
surance that he is getting exactly what he pays for. in the package. 

There can be no doubt. No uncertainty. No That is why we say “‘Buy 4-Square Lumber from 
question when you buy 4-Square Lumber from the a 4-Square Dealer.” For the dealer who sells 
4-Square Dealer. 4-Square Lumber has taken his stand on this plat- 

You get not only fine, seasoned lumber, accu- form of square dealing. He is a good man—and a 
rately manufactured by refined processes; not safe man—to go to—not only for lumber, but for 
only clean, usable lumber— packaged and pro- all other building materials as well. 
tected; not only lumber that has been cut to exact eee: rane : = tain 
lengths and trimmed precisely square at each end WEYERHAE US E R FO RE ST PRODUCTS 
to eliminate needless hand trimming. You ; Sere eer ree — 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Distributors, Spokane, Washing- 
get — in addition — absolute assurance ton. District Offices: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
that the species of lumber and the Toledo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York 


IQUARE LUMBER 


Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 


TR IMMED SQUARE .. PAC KAGE Dash EADY TO us E. 8 1G UARANTE Ell »D 


Other achievements by WEWER HAE USER for lihatleans and the Home 


B ALS Ane" Ww WOOL. CUT-TO-SIZE CRATING CEDAR POLES » 24-HOUR SERVICE 

Bringing the economies of scientific — A service to Public Util- Sle \ An achievement in modern 

planning, large-scale sawing and @ ities, from large depend | lumber ohencing thro ugh a 

© elininaél . . able st »f the finest — it hain o distributing ants 

aste elimination to any manufac- | Idaho Red C edar Poles for strategically located to fill 

turer requiring containers individu- ° telephone and electric America’s ergency lumber 
ally designed tofitstandard products. . transmissi n. needs almoet o vovernight. 
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